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What Delft Has Done 


for Users of Gelatine 


Do you remember the uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the gelatine industry before 
Delft entered the field? 


Compare it with present conditions, when every 
shipment of Delft Gelatine is accompanied by a 
scientific analysis of its contents; when every 
shipment is guaranteed free from harmful and 
liquefying bacteria when delivered; its color and 
clarity and strength absolutely uniform. 


The example of Delft has been followed by 
others, resulting in the raising of standards 
throughout the trade. But the ideals which gave 
Delft its leadership will continue to keep it 


the World’s Best Food Gelatine. 


Send for samples and prices 
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POLICY 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, being a specialized publication for manufacturing confectioners exclu- 
clusively, is edited in the interest of the executive, the purchasing, production and sales departments, and provides 


a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available only to the supply manu fac- 
turers for the advertising of products which are used by the manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials 


and factory supplies, etc. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and exten- Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality 
sion courses for factory superintendents and standard for confectionery 


j y idy makers. . =r 
a oe Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting 


igi specti f candy factories to enforce sani- eae . ‘ 
Rigid In wae : An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Supplies 

tation and working conditions necessary for the ; , ‘ om 
: : and equipment under direction of an association 
production of a pure food product. . gp j 
of confectionery supply manufacturers. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ FLORAL FLAVORS 


eee 


Palatability in Floralty 


HE who values the delicacy which a well chosen 
floral essence imparts to the savor of confec- . 
tionery products might profitably test our Confec- Ling 
tioners' Floral Flavors. They are new to the con- | ae 
fectionery industry and freshly true to the growing 
flower in odor, taste and palatability. An original, 
novel and exclusive method of extraction makes 
them possible. 


y 


As seasoned experts in the development of ex- 

quisite floral effects we are peculiarly well qualified 

yy & 4 to supply the manufacturing confectioner with floral 

Gy flavors that are loyal to flower odor and most 

Da y= agreeable to the taste. Their concentrated strength 

Why IN makes these products far-reaching and thus extremely 
yg iz - economical. 

= . 
Lis \ Heliotrope Honeysuckle Jasmin 


. Lilac Orange Flower Lily 


Rose Tris Violet 


Ni 


KS 
Vs UNGERER & CO. 
Ss é' 7 NEW YORK 
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4 INDEX TO 
A 
. . , . . 
< The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 
Confecti > Machi d Suppli 
0 ontectioners ac mery an upp 1es 
y . . . . 
d and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
A Manufacturing Confectioners 
\ POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONPECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
Ni and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
S advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
9? p y] ¢ g 
‘ reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
SQ logical buyers. 
This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
\ fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
) tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consideration. 
7 CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY Fritzsche Bros. Flavors ... 6 
| FACTORY EQUIPMENT Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors .... . 4 
y Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto 54 
Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System 37 QGatem : 58 
a” Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds.................... ... @ 
Uy RI eg ir endl 97) 2 SS re De ne. 37 Chocolate 
Z L Air Condi t ere tar atat ane 
‘ om en ieee Candy Ma aitin 38 Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa. 61 
: a aie eek 38 “Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors. 58 
\ ee Te Re ee. ee. Ideal Coatings and Liquors , 55 
National Equipment Machinery....... i oemaue levis «ae inet, Chena Pontt 
Powers Temperature Regulator........... Cpimweedenty Mae ve ae “on - ratetth . % 
¢ SS ee er ere er tye . 35 on ee NSS «... & 
Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System..... ta e 
Tycos Temperature Instruments...................... 51 ‘ 4 Gelatin 
I oho racte ale Sieacant «6 bw SNS Ro '6 s <<a Atlantic Gelatin Cir sed 
4 York Continuous Candy Cutter............... » cities 6: ‘ce Gelatin S ac = 
; ) I IN sii icenign5.4 ak cass ete whsdinas <tess's 36 nee enue et se” * “i ee ren 
Dunn’s Gelatin ....... ‘ er, 
YT] CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES Duche’s Dagger Brand Gelatin .... ... @ 
y Essex Gelatin .............. ee wt 59 
1A , RAW AT eALe Milligan & Higgins Gelatin 61 
y Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches..:................... 60 Swift Gelatin .... 2h os ne 
Anheuser-Busch Corn EE, Oe is ava hartbaa ko esi es 9 Ueapes Gelatia ........ ws a ee 12-13 
Atlas Brand Certified NR oso rd, ght micin ps nde WRB a . 16 2  ) 2 ; : ; _.. Third Cover 
Confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup.......... dialgn «ts 61 Whitten’s Gelatin saat. ek 
Te I TI gs Saas oe acca steaks dons theo cekwen 62 
SERRE ECT en Freee ee For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Mesleaee.. ime aUdt chk aks cok 58 faa 
I SEN iin onahaks oi6 en S ie acne ashe acne American Bon Bon Cups, Boxes, Laces, etc. 52 
Merrell-Soule Powdered Milk ..................... . 59 Bamboo Candy Boxes ones ae “s 53 
National Certified Food Colors............... ee ie Conley Foil ............. rem ° . 82 
SMD 2 5; aa shad eae abrea tersc-seuees ‘icieaae Everware Dipping Paper se aseeseeeeees 6 
Se ee ey eee eee Pasian Sete wad ate 14 Karl Pauli Wrappers, Aluminum Foil, Bonbon Cups 53 
RN 235 8k oe oh ie Lae cba Seas ica >see Nashua Candy Wrappers ....... ' Insert 
a Se eer rere OE ry Re ee See White and Campbell's Ribbons... . 3 
Staley’s Crystal Corn Syrup............-........-- a 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans...... 62 MISCELLANEOUS 
I, oe in ve gckede base eeeenn’s . 8 Good Wood Boxes .... ad 
FC Se aa 53 
Flavors Schwarz Laboratories 63 
Atlas Brand Flavors .............. ce ck aat'hare eae es ee 
Bush’s Flavors .......... Pe Bee Re iy s Brokers 
) I IN ss 5 Sikra wes apes clones he Pccideebeie — a. Sener yr 56 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fr ruit | Pane Peles anu aie 57 Marcone & Company—Cocoa Besns a — Butter. 60 
N\ Fries & Bros. Flavors....... Cane teipel 2g auoae hans 59 Von Dannenberg & Company.. pea 62 
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Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Oils of Spearmint and Peppermint, Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Limes, Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 
All Spice Oils Used in Confectionery 


OF UNEXCELLED QUALITY 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 

CURRANT, Black PEAR 


WITHSTAND CONSIDERABLE HEAT. In addi- 


E reception accorded to this new group which we 


placed on the market only a short time ago, has tion to the large amount of natural extractive matter 
been gratifying and supports all we claim for them. from the fruits present, the Flavors contain sufficient 
These flavors are of the highest concentration, have the Esters to provide the necessary strength and impart 
delicious aroma of the fruit itself and have been manu- the special characteristics necessary and claimed for 
factured with a special view to permanence, and TO this group. Recommended for 


FRUIT TABLETS, LOLLY POPS, STICKS, PAN WORK, CHEWING 
GUMS, AND WHEREVER THE FLAVOR MUST BE INTRODUCED 
AT HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 


Extra Concentrated 


For fifteen years these pioneer flavors, extracted directly from the fresh ripe fruits, with no added flavor or color, 
have had preference with those manufacturers to whom quality is more important than cost. The flavor of per- 


fection for Cream Centers de luxe. 
FRITZBRO-AROMES 


Are the ideal flavors of highest concentration, based on true fruit extractions and slightly fortified with natural 
esters for strengthening and to accentuate special characteristics of the fruit. A strictly true fruit flavor effect in 
a concentration much greater than can be produced in a natural true fruit essence. 


FRITZBRO MAPLE BASE 
A well nigh perfect reproduction of the universally liked product of the Northern Sugar Maple tree. 


Two novel flavors for Fine Confectionery: 


FRITZBRO SHERBET ESSENCE OF ROMAN PUNCH 


afford delicious, tasteful additions to any line 


With these various groups any problem of flavoring Candies of whatever nature can be promptly and successfully 
solved. Samples and details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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_SENNEFF-HERR Candy Maker's Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality _ 


This booklet 


“SI 


describing in 


detail our entire line and 
many tested formulas will 
be sent free on request. 


Let us send you your copy. 


Three Wonder Products for Producing Three Candy Staples: 


QUALITY NOUGAT 


that is light and fluffy 


white and velvety 


RICH CREAM CARAMEL 


that stands up until it melts in the mouth 


FLOWING CREAM CENTER 


ripens readily and holds moisture well 


Let us send you a copy of the Candy Maker’s Guide with full instructions for 
successfully producing many of the staple items of confectionery 





















Senneff-Herr’s “Big 3.”- 


Products you should know about 





Egg O Creme 

“The Best for Cream Centers’’ 

Makes a soft, snowy-white, velvety and 
creamy starch mold center that ripens 
ready tor the market in a very few days. 


Also a center that is easy to dip with 
a small percentage of coating, on 
account of a smooth, firm crust and 
the absence of starch. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


We guarantee X-L CREAM CARA- 
MEL PASTE not to turn rancid, sour 


Other competitive products to meet price competition 


nor curdle. It makes a caramel as 
smooth as one made from pure sweet 
cream at LESS COST and has a rich- 
ness of flavor that is true to its name 


It EXCELS. 
Nougat Whip 


is monarch of them all in quality 
lightness, smoothness and flavor. Our 
NOUGAT WHIP is made from pure Hen 
Egg Alburen. IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM SUBSTITUTES. 


NOUGAT WHIP belongs to Senneff's 
“Big 3°” family. 





















SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, Ill. 


You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide— 
without obligation. 


These Sterling Brand Specialties are the founda- 
tion materials back of many successful confections 
put out by the foremost manufacturing confec- 
tioners in this country. Perhaps we can help you 
too. May we suggest a solution of your problem? | Name... nnececcnenaesiaaeanieetseteE 
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FRUIT FLAVORS 
Essential Oils=Food Colors 


ememescrees: 
Have you yet made a practical trial with 


OIL SWEET ORANGE CALIFORNIAN 


pressed at National City, Cal. 

















Pure Raspberry Flavor 
Pure Strawberry Flavor 


Guaranteed from the fruit exclusively and products of 1923 crop. 


CONFECTIONER’S ORANGE PASTE 


a pure fruit product manufactured at our works at 





National City, Cal., from the finest Californian 
fruit. Prepared by a special process, whereby all 
the fresh, pure, natural orange flavor is fully 
retained. 


Ideal for use in cream centers. 





Send for October Price List 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


370 Seventh Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 1018 S. Wabash Ave. Montreal Office: 394 St. Paul St. W. 
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A Confectioner’s 
Corn Syrup of 
Highest Quality 


We beg to announce the completion of our new Corn Products Plant. 


A new factory, equipped with the most modern machinery, is 
devoted to the manufacture of corn syrup under the supervision of 
thoroughly trained and experienced men. Glass-lined storage tanks 
are used throughout our plant to insure cleanliness and perfection. 
Color and quality is standard for all purposes. 


We will cheerfully furnish working samples at no cost and without 
obligation. Fill out attached coupon and mail to Corn Products 
Department, Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


BRAND 


CONFECTIONER’S CRYSTAL 
CORN SYRUP 



































A end of the principal buildings of the 4 
Anheuser-Busch Plant — consisting of 110 7 
individual buildings covering an area of 142 1 Z o 
acre s—equal to 70 city blocks. a, +h 
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A Glance Tells the Story 





The test tube at the left contains Atlantic 
Super-Clarified Gelatine. Note its clarity 


—its high viscosity. 


“Purest and Best— 
It Stands the Test’’ 


Send for a Barrel 
FREE! 


Make the test of trying out our 
gelatine by ordering a barrel from 
the nearest office. Use five or 
fifteen pounds and if it doesn’t 
match up with our claims for it, 
send the unused portion back. 


We will pay the freight both ways. 


Meet us at the Cleveland 
Show at booths 37 and 38 





Put some Atlantic super-clarified 
Gelatine in a glass tube—hold it 
up to the light. Then you will 
know why it is called super-clart- 
fied. There is a transparent even- 
ness to it, seldom equalled. It is 
of high viscosity, and, although 
this super-clarified gelatine is pro- 
duced at slightly higher manu- 
facturing cost, it is sold for less 
than other ordinary gelatines of 
corresponding grades. 


Gelatine, although unseen, un- 
tasted, unnoticed 1s the determin- 
ing point of quality in your fin- 
ished product. Atlantic super- 
clarified gelatinegives fine texture 
in candies and ice cream-—and 
it goes farther than ordinary 
gelatine because less need be 
used. 


Atlantic Gelatine Company 
WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: 
Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York City: Room 1081 Woolworth Building 
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ATLANTIC cities GELATINE 
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Nulomoline for Better 








COCONUT ~ 
CONFECTIONS 


OCONUT, particularly dry 
coconut, absorbs a large 
quantity of moisture at the 
expense of the goods of which it 
isa par. NULOMOLINE will 
materially offset this action by acting 
as a moisture retainer. Cooked in 
the batch or added at the finish, 
NULOMOLINE is always an 


improvement. 


The Nulomoline Company 
New York ::. Chicago -:: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 
month— Booker Proc- 
ess Cream 





~ - 
THE HONEY OF SUGAR 
6 ey ~ os 


2 





COCONUT CONFECTIONS 


OCONUT cream centers, coconut cara- 
mels, fudge, nougat, bonbon centers, all 
of the coconut family, have one common 
trouble—drying out. This trouble has re- 
ceived most attention from our Service 
Department, but we can help along other 








lines too. If by chance you want a formula 
for Baked Coconut Macaroons, we have one 
that covers fully the details of working the 
goods. Our formulas are easy to understand. 
We believe that satisfactory results depend 
largely upon attention to the small things. 








The coupon is for your convenience. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 





M-Io Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat Cast Creams = IN iin tinea 
Caramels . HandRolled Creams [7] POSHA OY meni 
Fudge Hard Candy C7 i Ae 
Marshmallow Coconut Work Ct) Street card No, xecxmxnveenirm 
1 Jellies Bon-Bons [] Lity and State... 
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Established Grasse France, 1768 


FRUIT FLAVORS ESSENTIAL OILS 


Our experience of over one hundred and fifty years of continuous 
manufacture in this line should enable us to serve you well. 


GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS and FRUIT PASTES 


Especially adapted for flavoring CREAM CENTERS. They 
are prepared by a special process of extraction and concentration 
which conserves all the natural color, aroma, flavor principles of 
the fruit itself. 


IMITATION FRUIT FLAVORS 


For flavoring hard goods where the high temperatures required in 
manufacture will not permit the use of the true fruit extracts. 


Send for samples and descrip- 
tive booklet of our complete 
line of Basic Flavor Products 


ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY 


153 Waverly Place, New York City, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STOCKS 
CHICAGO: 150 W. Austin Ave. PHILADELPHIA: 327 Walnut St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 216 Pine St. ST. LOUIS: 511 S. 2nd St. 
MONTREAL: 489 St. Paul St., W. 
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LLING& S 
GELATIN DREADING 

















.. | The Old Process 
> a 


cA Better 
Made By a 


Until our scientists and engineers invented 
the “Wheel Process” of drying gelatine, all manu- 
facturers made what is called ‘“Tunnel Dried Gelatine’”’ 
—the usual granulated gelatine daily offered you. 


By this Tunnel Process, the gelatine goes from the cookers, 
through the filters, and in best equipped modern factories, 
to achilling, cutting and spreading tunnel, and is deposited 
on nets to dry. This drying operation is accomplished by 
passing these nets through a series of cold and hot tunnels 
and blowing millions of cubic feet of air over the thin 
film of gelatine. In spite of the fact that the air is usually 
filtered and washed, all dirt and dust cannot be excluded, 
and the gelatine is contaminated thereby. 


Furthermore, the temperature in the drying tunnels 
is just right to promote the rapid growth of bacteria. 


As leaders in the world’s production of gelatine, it is only 
natural that we should also lead in the development of 
new processes and equipment for the improvement of 
edible gelatine—the result is our Wheel Dried Process— 
the greatest advance the industry has ever known. Instead 
of exposing the gelatine to the air from 16 to 48 hours, as 
in the tunnel process, it is packed in barrels in less than 5 
minutes from the time the liquid gelatine leaves the cookers. 


There is no comparison between Wheel Dried and Tunnel 
Dried Gelatine in purity and 
bacterial count. We know, for we 
make both kinds and test them 
continually. Wheel Gelatine is 
free from dirt. It is also free from 
harmful bacteria. And our cus- 
tomers were not long in discover- 





No.1 shows the filtering proc- 
ess from which the liquid gel- 
atine goes through the cooling 
tunnels where it is deposited on 
aluminum nets (Fig. 2) and 
dried by enormous volumes of 
air as it passes through a series 
of hot and cold drying tunnels 
(Figs. 3 and 4). he dry gela- 
tine is then knocked from the 
nets (Fig. 5); put through 
crushers, and packed for snip- 
ment. 16 to48 hours arerequired 
to complete this process. 
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Gelatine 
Better Process 


ing the difference, for now more than 90% 
of them demand Wheel Gelatine, and the 
balance are rapidly turning to it. 





So great is the improve- 
ment in the product that 
two of our leading competi- 
tors have already made 
overtures to us to permit 
them to make Wheel Gela- 
tine on a royalty basis. 


UCOPCO Wheel Gelatine 
costs no more than ordinary 
gelatine, but the superiority of 
the product is readily appar- 
ent. Let us send you a sample. 
Test it. Compare it with any 
other gelatine on the market. 
You will be surprised at the 
improvement it will make in 
your marshmallow, ice cream, 
or in any other food product. 


United Chemical & Organic 


Products Company 


Home Office 
4200 South Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 








Branches 

By our Wheel Drying 
New York Process, the liquid 
New Orleans fre Dy "piped 

ers (Fig. is pi 
° directly to the wheel 
Milwaukee (Fig. 2), where it is 
° riedand packed. 
Detroit This ie done in less 

. an m utes, 
San Francisco | ‘*"* ™"«* 























Food Gelatine 
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Send for this Booklet 


[t gives in simple language 
the scientific method for 
Salting Peanuts--Gives rec- 
ipe and method in full 
so that even the amateur 
cant go wrong. 


The Salted Peanut 
Business is a Profit- 
able one. The Big 
Salters all use our 

product 





















Nucoline 


the pure snow-white vegetable and advise as to what kind of 





product for cooking nuts pre- machinery to use. And he will 
paratory to salting. show you how to salt nuts—just 

as the Booklet tells you how to 
Let Nucoline and Nucoline Ser- do it. 


vice help you to make your Nut 

Salting Business Pay—and pay Write for Booklet ‘‘Above the 

Big. Salt’’ today, and advise if you 
would like a call from our ex- 

Our Demonstrator—an expert pert. Booklet and Demonstrator 

Nut Salter—will visit your plant Service are free. 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
111 W. Washington St. Nucoa Building 1964 Bryant St. 
4th Ave. at 23rd St. 
































































Would 








Is your candy, all of it, so good that you 
would take it to your wife and children 
with pride and say —“This is the candy | 
make!” Is it? That is the real test of candy 
quality. Apply it to every piece you turn 
out. Candy that passes this test will build 
an ever-swelling business on the solid 
foundation of Satisfaction. 


Every day there is demonstrated in vari- 
ous factories the quality and distinctive 
goodness of FON DAX for noueat, hand- 


3615 Jasper Place, Chicago 


us p PS sae 
You take Your 
Candy Home ‘ 


WHITE-STOKES CO., Inc. 
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roll, cast nougatine, kisses, Swisstile choc- 
olate cream centers. Soimproved are these 
and ahundred different confections, when 


FON DAX is used, that the impulse to 
take it home is invariable. 


Would you take your candy home? If 
you would, then you know other men 
will want to purchase it, take it home and 
come back for more. 


Have you any problem on quality in 
candy with which we might help you? 





253 36th Street, Brooklyn 
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Shiifernity— Strength 
— Purity 


The colors and extracts you use in the 
manufacture of your product can either 
add to its ultimate success or be the 
means of failure. 











“Atlas Brand” Colors A chain is no stronger than its every 


(All Shades) link.” 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certified Primary Colors 
Certified Paste Colors 


Veselable Dry Colors A poor color or a cheap flavor can 
ruin the best confection. 


Atlas Carmine No. 40 


“Atlas Brand”’ 
















Flavors and Extracts “Atlas Brand” colors and extracts are 
Genuine Trae Fruit Extracts uniform, strong and pure. They are 
a Se tis Flavors th res It f S t t : f 

Tuitation Vanilla Flavors € esu O even : e wo years O per- 


Maple Flavors fection. Their perfection is recognized 


by many of the country’s foremost 
Candy manufacturers and their use 1s 
employed in every part of the country. 


A trial quantity of “Atlas Brand” 
colors or flavors will be gladly sent on 
request with the understanding that 
they must satisfy——otherwise return- 
able at our expense. 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
11-13 E. Illinois St. 83-93 Park Place 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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National Confectioners Association Exposition 
Chicago, Week of May 19, 1924 


The National Confectioners’ Association have 
announced, in their bulletin of October 5, that 
they will assume full charge and control of the 
1924 Exposition to be held during the same 
week as the N. C. A. annual convention in Chi- 
cago, the week of May 19, 1924. 

This announcement comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise especially to the confectionery machinery 
and supply manufacturers who have ‘‘sup- 
ported’’ the three previous expositions none of 
which prompted the interest or attendance of 
the manufacturers of confectionery to an ex- 
tent which justified the expense. The trade ex- 
position which has the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of both buyers and sellers is almost an eco- 
nomie necessity in any well organized progres- 
sive industry. The N. C. A. are to be congrat- 
ulated on this forward step in taking the in- 
itiative to recognize in a tangible way the value 
of close cooperation and intimate contact with 
the allied industries and institutions which rep- 
resent their sources of supply by assuming full 
responsibility, instead of merely giving their 
endorsement, of an exposition of confectioners’ 
supplies and equipment. 

Cooperative Exposition Considered 


Immediately following the exposition this 
vear at Atlantic City, tentative plans were 
drawn up for a cooperative exposition under 
direct management of an association of con- 
fectionery supply and equipment manufactur- 
ers, the expense and proceeds to be shared on 
pro rata basis. Eight of the leading confec- 
tionery supply manufacturers immediately 
signed a charter membership pledge; ten others 
gave the proposition their unqualified approval, 
six reserved their opinions until the attitude of 
the N. C. A. toward the proposition was ascer- 
tained and all but two expressed their dissatis- 
faction with the previous expositions and a re- 
fusal to participate in any future shows of that 
nature under similar circumstances and man- 
agement. These expressions from a representa- 
tive element in the confectionery supply field 
were presented, with a digest of the proposed 
plans for a cooperative exposition, to the execu- 
tive committee of the N. C. A. in session at Chi- 
cago on October first. Their bulletin of October 
5th is the answer. 

Now that the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation has announced its intention to take 
charge of the 1924 exposition, it is a foregone 
conclusion that these same confectionery supply 
firms and many others will cooperate closely 


and participate in the forth coming show grant- 
ing that the manufaeturers of confectionery 
manifest an unprecedented interest in the ex- 
hibit features. The underlying purposes of an 
industrial exposition should be appreciated and 
these include more than just an opportunity to 
see something new in the way of supplies. And 
that brings us to the matter of the exposition 
program, layout and plans which would log- 
ically attract and hold the interest of the execu- 
tives in charge of purchasing and production. 
Unfortunately, the buyers and factory superin- 
tendents have been conspicuous by their absence 
from the attendance list of previous expositions, 
for reasons which will no doubt have the spe- 
cial consideration of 1924 exposition committee. 

The keynote and basic motive of a trade ex- 
position should be to inform the buyer and 
establish or renew business acquaintances with 
the trade rather than to make a concentrated 
drive for orders and contracts; an occasion for 
discussion of materials, methods and machinery 
with the executives of the supply firms in a 
spirit of working out together the manufactur- 
er’s problems. 

Re: Executive Body of Supply Manufacturers 


It is the opinion of THr ManuracruRinG 
ConFECTIONER that the associate membership di- 
vision of the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion should have its own executive body through 
which the confectionery supply firms can fune- 
tion and work out the many things they have in 
common with the confectionery industry and 
present a unity of thought and action in their 
communications with the manufacturing confec- 
tioners. 

The pulse of the supply field beats right only 
when the confectionery industry is in healthy 
condition and because these manufacturers in 
the allied industries have such a true perspec- 
tive on the confectionery field, it is very logical 
that much constructive thinking and action 
would come from an organized body of men 
whose success is so closely allied and interwoven 
with the progress and substantial development 
of the confectionery industry. 

It is hoped that an exposition committee will 
be appointed that will work out a schedule of 
arrangements which will make the first National 
Confectioners’ Association Exposition such a 
source of interest, education and inspiration 
that no loyal, live, active, thinking manufactur- 
ing confectioner will fail to be represented by 
the key men of its organization. 
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Have You a Perpetual Appraisal? 
By William R. Basset, President of Miller, Franklin, 
Basset & Company, Inc. 

The perpetual inventory of raw and finished 
stock is now almost universally accepted as 
essential to the close executive control of any 
manufacturing business. 

The perpetual inventory, or appraisal, of 
equipment is an almost equally valuable aid to 
the management, although it has not yet been 
widely adopted. A physical appraisal, because 
it is expensive to make, is a comparatively in- 
frequent happening in most concerns. 

In the four to ten years between appraisals, 
great changes take place in value and location of 
the equipment, which, unless reflected in the 
manufacturing costs and in the income tax re- 
turns, may have serious effects upon the profits. 

The best way to gather overhead is by depart- 
ments. Each department’s overhead includes 
a round sum for depreciation on equipment. If 
a machine is moved from one department to an- 
other, changes in the overhead to reflect that 
change should be made. Too often it is not. In 


a concern operating under a cumbersome book- 
keeping system | once saw depreciation charged 
on an expensive machine for years after the ma- 
chine had been sold for scrap. In the same 
plant one department carried the same amount 
of depreciation charges after additions had been 


made, which doubled the amount of equipment 
in that department. 
A Card for Each Machine 

An excellent perpetual appraisal record con- 
sists of one card, or loose leaf sheet for each 
machine. These can be grouped into depart 
ments. On the card is recorded the first cost, 
the freight, the cost of installing, the cost of 
major repairs, the depreciation rate and amount 
and the present value. If the machine is moved 
to another department, that fact is noted on the 
eard, and the card is transferred in the file to 
the new department. 

There you have a complete record of every bit 
of equipment in the plant, by itself, and not 
buried with a mass of other figures in some gen- 
eral capital account. It is easy to operate, and 
invaluable as a control. 


A teacher in a New England grammar school found 
the subjoined facts in a composition on Longfellow, the 
poet, written by a fifteen-year-old girl: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Portland, Me.. 
while his parents were traveling in Europe. He had 
many fast friends, among whom the fastest were 
Phoebe and Alice Carey.”—Everybody’s. 

A good memory multiplies many times the value and 
efficiency of a worker. It saves hours of time which 
must otherwise be spent in research. It makes the 
judgment more secure, reliable, comprehensive and 
just. It enables one to check and correct the errors 
of others. It supplies continuity and order and pre- 
vents waste and duplication. 
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Could Improve Candy Trade 

setter packing and more care in meeting the buyers’ 
requirements will help the sale of American candy in 
the Far East. The Department of Commerce is in- 
formed by Consul Leroy Webber that it is a necessity 
that chocolates and other products be packed in medi- 
cally sealed or tin containers and zine or tin-lined cases 
for bulk goods when shipping to the Far East. The 
dampness of the sea air and the moisture prevailing 
must be given consideration by any candy firm hoping 
to sell its products there. Oftentimes the coatings used 
are not suitable for the humid sub-tropical climate. 
Efforts made by some manufacturers to make satisfac- 
tory shipments in tin containers, the tops of which were 
sealed with adhesive tape, were defeated by the air enter- 
ing into the boxes at each of the four bent edges of the 
lid. Attractive containers are especially desired in the 
Hongkong district, inasmuch as the tins can be used 
afterwards for the purpose of holding cigarettes, ete. 


Whymper Writes a New Book 


Robert Whymper, the well known author of “Cocoa 
and Chocolate: Their Chemistry and Manufacture,” is 
about to publish another book entitled “The Manufac- 
ture of Confectionery.” The hook is to be divided in six 
chapters: first, dealing with sugar boiling; second, ma- 
chinery and apparatus; third, principles of manufac- 
ture of certain goods; fourth, machinery used in the 
preparation of confectionery ingredients; fifth, recipes 
for various types of confectionery ; sixth, covering choc- 
olate. This book can be obtained from the Book De- 
partment of THr MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER as 
soon as it is ready for distribution. 


General Business Conditions 


The business of the country has given evidence of 
great stability during the Summer months, and enters 
the Fall season with general confidence prevailing. It 
is now more than three months since the reaction to the 
Spring boom began, and notwithstanding the spirit of 
caution that has been dominant, the volume of business 
has been well sustained. The industries have shown 
rather less than more of the usual seasonal slackness, 
and railroad traffic for each month has been greater 
than for the corresponding month in any previous year. 
The natura! inference is that the heavy buying of last 
Spring explains in large degree the recession of buying 
in recent months, for on the whole the buying seems to 
have been sufficient to supply the needs of the country 
and maintain practically full employment. 


The fact that forward buying has been light, coupled 
with the fact that retail trade over the country has been 
good, gives assurance that stocks of merchandise must 
be constantly replenished, for there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the purchasing power of consumers has been 
diminishing. Labor is well emploved at high wages, 
the only menacing controversy being that in the anthra- 
cite coal field. The situation of agriculture has im- 
proved by reason of price advances for live stock and 
corn, while even wheat has a more hopeful outlook. 


On the whole the outlook is for steady business, sus- 
tained by the consumptive requirements of a_ well- 
employed population, with little speculative activity and 
relatively small price changes. This signifies that after 
the great upheaval caused by the war the country is 
getting back to more stable conditions. 
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WANTED:—Contributions from our subscribers along the following lines: 





been 1 A story of Foremen’s Meetings, Production Clubs and organization of Pro- 
ges, duction Department. 

— 2 ‘With the Old Timers’’— Biographical sketch of candy makers who have seen 
ond | over forty years of active service in the candy business. 

3 Candy Makers’ Reminiscences of pioneer days of the industry. 

well. 4 Amusing incidents, jokes and comedies committed in confectionery plants 
and to be published in “Scrap” Department. $1.00 for each one accepted. 
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Customs of the Raw Material Trades 
and their Relation to the Candy Industry 


A Series of Articles on Purchasing Confectioners Supplies 
By Albert Adams Lund 


Mr. Lund is purchasing agent with one of the foremost manufacturing confectioners 


in America 


This series will cover the various phases of the everyday interests and 
problems of the buyer of candy factory supplies. 


Comments and open discussions 


from other buyers are invited, as well as suggestions of top’cs which would be of 
specia! timely interest to any of our subscribers—Editor. 


IT. 
Historical and Commercial Background of Foreign 
Package Weights 
OT all the package weights of the raw 
materials we buy may be as readily 











the metric and British systems. Nor 
are their basic equivalents so easy 
to identify. But as though to compensate us 





for their irregularity, they nearly all possess 
something of a historical or commercial back- 
ground which furnishes their study with an in- 


finite diversity of interest. In this background 
we must seek the associations which memory 
and convenience require. 

Among the half-dozen or so factors which 
determine or ‘‘fix’’ these anomalous weights 
we find the following: the survival of local or 
ancient weight standards, such as the Chinese 
‘*pieul,’’ Russian ‘‘pood,’’ and the like; con- 
formity to a specified size; the use of standard 
ized packings or ready-made containers; the 
existence of package weights which may be 
readily translated into tonnage or calculated in 
terms of the unit in which the basic material is 
sold; a predetermined sales policy; or, last but 


not least, a concerted demand on the part of 


the buyers for a package standard of specific 
size or weight. 

An inheritance from the days when a dispute 
over a standard of measurement might involve 
the forcible seizure and dismemberment of the 
ruling king (The King’s foot, palm, digit, etc.), 
the local and ancient weights persist in a few 
countries like China and eel which are still 
living on the glory of their past civilization, or 
like Turkey and Russia, where the average of 
intelligence is too low to permit the general 
adoption of new forms and ideas. 

From China, we get egg albumen, yolk, pea 
nuts, ginger, cinnamon, cassia, anise, ete. The 
unit of domestic weight is the kin or catty of 
1 1-3 lbs. (100 catties 1 picul 133 1-3 Ibs.). 


classified as those which fall under 


From which we gather the following: 
Actual Customary 
Local Conversion Conversion 
Weight Equivalent Equivalent 
(Catties) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
Crystallized Ginger in 


Material 


6624 66 
Essential oils, anise, cassia, 

etc. (unrefined) 4x12%4 

ea 66 
Peanuts, shelled .. 187 
Dried Egg albumen, whole 

Gee, yok, of........... 1% 200 200 
Powdered 266244 266/270 

Occasionally we run across an item like Can- 
ton ginger in syrup (224 lb. casks), where Brit 
ish influence may be distinctly noted. 

The Japanese ‘‘kin’’ is commonly regarded 
as identical with the Chinese eatty (1.333 lbs.). 
Actually, however, the kin weighs slightly less 
than 11-3 Ibs. or 1.223. (100 kin L picul 
132.275 Ibs., or 100 Ibs. 75.60 kin). 


(Should your supplier take exception to this definition of 
the “kin”, refer him to the office of the Japanese Commer- 
cial attache for official verification. The Japanese units 
follow: 


.02666 momme’ = 1 gram 
1 kin (160 momme’) = 1.32275 Ib. 
1 kwan (1000 momme’) = 8.2675 lb. or 3.75 kilos.) 
Consequently observe the wide discrepancies 
between the actual and invoice weights of agar 
agar (Japanese gelatine) : 
Actual and Invoice Weights of Agar-Agar 


Customary Actual Discrepancy 

Conversion Conversion in weight 

Equivalent Equivalent (per bale) 
Local Weight (Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
125 kin—1% picul.... 166 165.34 66 
150 kin—1% picul.. 200 198.41 1.59 
200 kin—2 _ _—soppicul ; 266 264.55 1.45 
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As a Buyer of Raw Materials, do you know— 


—the short cuts in computing tonnages and costs on raw materials? 


—when a material is “pre-shrunk?” 


Do your records show the poundages due on your contracts, or simply the 


number of packages? 


“To understand and be able to reconcile foreign and domestic package- 
weights is the dollars-and-sense duty of every wide-awake purchasing agent,” 
says Mr. Lund, who illustrates this point in the accompanying article. 


And recall the trade custom to invoice this ma- 
terial on ‘‘shipper’s net weights.’’ While this 
clause is obviously intended to relieve the ship- 
per of shrinkage losses which oceur after the 
goods are packed, the custom here of billing at 
fictitious bale equivalents results in the so-called 
‘‘natural’’ shrinkage being made to include a 
substantial weight discrepancy from which there 
will be no corresponding gain in the absorptive 
quality of the gelatine. With the package weight 
thus ‘‘pre-shrunk,’’ or obviously falsified, the 
result to the consumer is a tangible loss approx- 
imating a pound and a half per bale. At post- 
earthquake prices this figures to about a cent 
a pound. 

The 76-pound case of Persian dates appears 
to have been of puzzling origin. The best ex- 
planation bases the gross weight upon the local 
‘*maund’’ of 152 lbs., of which it is nominally 
one-half. 

As the old local and ancient weight units 
slowly give way to the universal standards of 
today, we find the familiar package weights 
gradually conforming to the neds of the moment 
also, until finally the venerable system of which 
they were a part, dwindles and fades from 
memory. 


The Case of Ceylon Cocoanut 


But to continue with our discussion of weight 

determining factors, the 130-pound case 
familiarly associated with Ceylon dessicated 
cocoanut and popularly supposed to originate 
from the local Indian units of ‘‘pecul’’ and 
‘*‘maund,’’ owes its odd weight to a totally un 
suspected source. The change to the pregent 
unit was brought about by the refusal of the 
steamship companies to carry cocoanut on the 
basis of weight. Their claim that the great bulk 
of the commodity entitled them to a measure 
ment rate appears to be justified and the Ceylon 
millers eventually got together and adopted a 
uniform size case having a capacity of five cubic 
feet. The usual shipping ton comprises 40 cubic 
feet, but since the ocean freight rates are based 
on a 50-foot ton, ten cases of cocoanut are equal 
to a cubic ton. And because the short cuts pack 
tighter than the long cuts, the millers are able 
to get 130 lbs. of fine macaroon and medium 


shred to the case, whereas cuts like chip and 
long thread can only be packed 120 to 125 Ibs. 

The illustration calls to mind also, such pack 
ages as the conventional 50-gallon barrel, orig 
inally conceived to hold 50 gallons but variously 
employed in the packing of corn syrup, invert 
sugars, condensed milk, and the like, where the 
pound and not the gallon is the unit of sale. 
The resulting unit is typical of the package 
weight which conforms to a given capacity. 

The ‘‘cocoanut-to-ton’’ ratio suggests a third 
principle underlying the association of package 
weights. Where a basic raw material is the 
chief cost-influencing factor in the price of a 
manufactured product, a specific ratio may 
exist, accidentally or otherwise, between the 
package weight and the unit in which the raw 
material is sold. Wheat flour, whose charac 
teristic 196-pound barrel is a carry-over of the 
British miller’s 14 stones, reacts in close sym- 
pathy with its basic grain. Five bushels of 
wheat, if we allow a liberal tolerance for un- 
remunerative by-products, are required to make 
one barrel of flour. It is in consequence of this 
relationship that we have the general trade ac 
ceptance of the 5 to 1 ratio for converting the 
price fluctuations of the grain into changes in 
the barrel selling price of flour. 

The relationship between the various sizes of 
package takes the form of numerical subdivi 
sions of the barre! weight: 





British 
Imperial American Part of 
Weight Weight Barrel 


Package (stones) (Ibs.) 
Barrels 4 14 196 1 
Jutes .. e 10 140 5/7 
Bags . ; 7 98 1/2 


The computation of tonnage as a determining 
factor in the package weight, inspires another 
group of examples of which the most noteworthy 
is raw sugar. The customary packing of Cuban 
sugar is the 320-pound bag. Seven bags equal 
one long ton (2240 Ibs.). Similarly, eight 280 
pound bags of salt equal one long ton, just as 
more obviously, ten 200-pound bags comprise 
one short ton. (The ten quarter package (280 
lbs.) is another instance of the persistence of 
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Imperial weights in domestic commerce. ) 

The ease with which even so-called ‘‘irregu- 
lar’? package weights may be translated into 
tonnage or factored to produce other trade 
units is a reminder of one of the outstanding 
virtues of the major weight systems. The re 
sulting conformity of package weight to the 
simple, orderly subdivisions of an accepted 
unit, is an inealeulable time-saving element in 
the handling of materials. 


Use of Second-Hand Containers 


Where the packaging must be performed at 
close margin, or new containers cannot be ob- 
tained readily, a fourth factor comes into play. 
This is the use of second-hand containers. To 
the commonness of the practice, the profusion 
of salvaging companies bears adequate testi- 
mony. For the most part, the re-employment 
of these containers is legitimate. In fact, there 
are a number of instances where a used package 
is not only permissible but preferable to one 
that is brand new. 

Take, for example, cocoanut oil. The soakage 
on a new barrel is considerable. As a result, 
the specification of ‘‘once-used barrels’’ has be- 
come more or less of an established custom 
among the buyers of this and kindred commed- 
ities. In the preserving and extract trades, the 
use of old barrels is too well known to require 
comment. 

Our own trade is not without its addition to 
this custom. Bags come in one door with cocoa 
beans and go out the other with cocoa butter. 
Which is one reason why we have no standard 
of weight for cocoa butter. 

This interchange of package is facilitated by 
the efforts at standardization which are being 
made by the government Bureau of Standards, 
the Associated Cooperage Industries and the 
various trade organizations throughout the 
country. A standard sugar barrel, for instance, 
can be utilized for a great variety of materials 
such as nutmeats, spices, glucose and other 
syrups, candy, salt, coffee, butter, and the like, 
while the flour barrel will also hold corn starch, 
crackers, cereals, nutmeats, baking powder, rice, 
ete. So on down the whole gamut of used bar- 
rels, boxes and tins. Occasionally, as in the case 
of Marachino cherries, it is found necessary to 
employ a protective lining of paraffine before 
using the barrel for new material. 

Foreign materials are none the less subjected 
to second-hand containers, and the tins in which 
are packed 25 pounds of roasted and salted 
pistachios, splendidly illustrate their adaptabil 
ity. Originally these cans contained Russian 
and American mineral oils. The physical fea- 
tures of the petroleum can, as much as the econ- 
omy in its use, appealed strongly to the pistachio 
packers, who gradually adopted it as the stand- 
ard package for their product. 

Even the obscure 176 lb. bag in which we re- 
ceive filberts from the Levant finds an explana 
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tion in used bags brought into Turkey from 
India. 

As for the great cases used for packing 5 and 
10 pound boxes of Smyrna figs, many of these 
are second-hand, to judge only by the misfit 
sizes which often make it necessary to stuff the 
crevices with paper, or block them up with wood. 

We have said that the practice of employing 
used containers is legitimate. Let us make this 
qualification. There can be no objection to the 
use of second-hand packings provided the char- 
acter of the initial contents is not such as to 
cause the eventual contamination or deteriora- 
tion of the material with which the container is 
subsequently filled. The Food and Health De. 
partments have a few pointed remarks to make 
on that subject. So much for the use of stand- 
ardized packings and ready-made containers. 


Sales Policies that Influence Package Weights 


The fifth principle involved in fixing the pack 
age weight is the predetermination of some 
relevant sales policy. To evolve the 6-pound 
spice tin called for a shrewd bit of reasoning. 
The old basis of weight was 5 lbs. When the 
packers defined their new sales policy, they 
agreed that in an item like spices, where a con- 
siderable portion of the amount sold either went 
to waste or remained idle in the consumer’s 
hands, it was just as easy to sell a 6 lb. package 
as a 5 lb. and their sales would thereby be in- 
creased 20 per cent. Time has since vindicated 
this policy and the custom of putting up these 
familiar materials in the 6 lb. and its multiple, 
the 30 Ib. can, is here to stay. Other examples 
are numerous, among them, the arbitrary ‘‘rais- 
ing’’ of the 100-kilo bag from 220 to 250 Ibs. in 
the packing of filberts and almonds. 


Respecting the Buyer’s Wishes 


Sometimes the customary weight is the result 
of a concerted demand on the part of buyers for 


a package of specific qualifications. In fact, it 
was the continual and insistent demands of 
British importers for materials packed in Im- 
perial units, which brought about the employ. 
ment of the quarter and hundredweight in coun- 
tries like Spain and Italy, where the use of the 
metric system is obligatory on internal transac- 
tions. The same principle applies, though per- 
haps to a lesser extent, to items packed more 
or less exclusively for American trade, where 
d, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. units are recognized and 
employed. Even France, whose arbitrary rul- 
ings on the metric system are most rigid, ocea- 
sionally puts up a package like the 2.27-kilo 
hox of glacé fruit to satisfy the demands of 
the American trade for a 5-pound package, and 
although the custom, as pointed out in the pre- 
vious article, is to pack 12.50 kilos in lieu of 
28 lbs. of almonds, there are a few who observe 
the properties of the situation by increasing 
their packages to 12.75 kilos or 28.1 Ibs. Of 


or 


similar origin are the 25 lb. coppers of essential 
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oils, 25 and 50 Ibs. boxes of fruit, and the like. 

The value of this or any other exposition de- 
pends for the most part upon what you get out 
of it. Variations from the customary package 
weight are significant. You will find it worth 
while to investigate them. Materials repre- 
sented in ‘‘original packages’’ are often self- 
revealing. Some slight divergence from the ac- 
cepted custom may reveal a hitherto unsus- 
pected origin. 

The importance of keeping track of the pound- 
age due on contracts cannot be over-emphasized. 
We know of a contract concluded last spring 
for fifty 250 Ib. barrels of Brazils. The price 
subsequently advanced fifteen cents a pound. 
When the last installment of the fifty barrels 
had been delivered it occurred to the buyer the 
check up on the poundage he had received. (His 
own records showed only the withdrawals by 
barrels.) The tally furnished by the raw ma- 
terial department totaled but 11,263 lbs., ap- 
proximately ten per cent short of the quantity 
provided for in the contract. At the disparity 
between market and contract price, the discrep- 
aney was a matter of $185.55. 


Co-ordinating Delivery Tallies with Records of 
Withdrawals 


Yet, essentially, this buyer’s contract record 
is the same as that employed in nine out of ten 
purchasing departments today. The problem of 


devising a simple but practical system of co- 
ordinating the actual delivery tallies with the 


supply department records of withdrawal, is an 
important one to which time could be devoted 
profitably. Lacking such a system, however. 
it is well to make a careful check-up with the 
receiving department on questionable contracts 
before closing out the final reeord. 


The Strategic Position of Receiving Clerk 


To profit by the purchasing agent’s care in 
package-weight specification, one must take into 
account the man whose duty it is to observe the 
correctness of the package as it arrives at your 
factory door. Acquainted with a knowledge of 
this phase of your business, an alert receiving 
clerk will discover a hundred and one little 
things that have hitherto swollen your overhead 
without return. 

Apparently trifling discrepancies which over 
a vear’s time mean hundred of dollars, concealed 
shortages, fraudnient tares, and unethical 
**shrinkages’’ whicli you have always accepted 
as part of the game—these are his quarry; fur 
nish him with the clews and encourage him to 
go after them. 

In the continuation of this series, we will dis 
cuss the various methods of weighing, their mer 
its and significance; methods of accounting for 
tare and the application of the fare allowance 
to common raw materials; trade customs with 
respect to soakage, shrinkage, etc., together with 
such other considerations as may affect the 
quantity of purchase. 

(To be continued) 





NEXT ISSUE: 


—methods of weighing, their merits and significance. 


—methods of accounting for tare and the application of the tare allowance to 


common raw materials 


—trade customs with respect to soakage, shrinkage, etc., together with such 


other considerations as may affect the quantity of purchase. 
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The Tenth article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Etc. 


Based on personal interviews with manufacturing confectioners and a 
special investigation of their manufacturing problems 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 





The One Man Business 
NE SIGNIFICANT feature of the 

“andy industry is the number of sue- 
cessful confectionery firms that have 
been built up around the ability of 
some one or two men, only to find 
themselves considerably handicapped when 
these men passed on or became physically un 
able to carry along the administrative burdens 
of the business. Other firms more far-sighted 
have guarded themselves against such set-backs 
by developing an effective management and 
supervisory organization to insure uninter- 
rupted prosperity of the business regardless of 
the loss of any individual. 

Furthermore, the details of any successful 
business in these days soon multiply far beyond 
the carrying capacity of any one or two admin- 
istrators, so that successful executives find it 
necessary today to gather about them men of 
ability and potentiality, who will develop with 
the business and be able to handle the increasing 
routine and executive responsibility of a grow- 
ings concern. 

This problem of developing and maintaining 
an effective organization is an ever present one. 
Much thought is being given to its solution 
because there is the double danger of either an 
inadequate organization or the other extreme— 
a top-heavy, cumbersome machine. The study 
that has been given to this subject, together 
with the experience of various firms, has re- 
sulted in a technique of management organiza- 
tion which represents the accumulated experi- 
ences of many firms. This technique is variously 
expressed and applied according to the indi- 
vidual views of management executives and the 
personality of the members of the organizations. 
Once more let it be said that the fascination 














about the building up and developing of such 
an organization involves a very definite risk; 
for some become over enthusiastic and plan on 
paper such a thorough and perfect organiza- 
tion in theory that in practice it proves too 
elaborate, impeding the progress of the firm 
rather than aiding in its development. 

In considering the subject of organization, it 
is well to keep in mind the difference between 
organization, system, and management. The 
three are closely related, but they are not iden- 
ical. One may have a good organization with 
out good management, while system is merely 
the routine established to aid the effective or 
ganization in its management and control of the 
operations of the business. 
Various Types of Organizations in Candy Industry 

Inquiry among the confectionery plants 
has shown considerable variation in the type 
of organization, in the number and title of 
departments and the functions of apparently 
similar departments. These differences are 
frequently variations due to personal charac- 
teristics or peculiar abilities of the men holding 
the executive position. As an illustration: in 
one extremely successful company, the purehas- 
ing and the sales are carried on under the direc 
tion of one executive, although the firm is one 
of the largest in the business. Yet it is doubt- 
ful if anyone in discussing an ideal plan would 
recommend tying these functions together un- 
less it were in a smaller company where the 
duties of either department manifestly did not 
require the full time and attention of one man. 

This brings out another point to be empha- 
sized. In a concern of moderate size it is usual 
for certain executives to handle a number of 
functions which in a larger organization would 
of necessity be distributed among several men. 
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Therefore, in comparing organizations, it is de- 
sirable to note their size, the diversity of prod 
uct, and the methods of distribution. Naturally, 
a large firm making one kind of candy and dis- 
tributing it through well established jobbing 
channels does not require as extensive an organ- 
ization as one making a widely diversified prod- 
uct sold direct to the retail trade or through 
wagon jobbers and small distributors. 


The Committee Type of Organization 


Furthermore, there is a distinet variation in 
the type of organization to be found in confee- 
tionery plants. Some concerns lean to the com- 
mittee form of management, where important 
decisions are made by committees composed of 
the heads of the different departments inter 
ested. There are other instances where the va- 
rious divisions are really nothing but service 
sections carrying out the direction and instrue- 
tions of some one strong executive or a depart- 
ment which dominates the policies of the com- 
pany. 

While the committee type of organization has 
many advantages, those who have had the most 
experience with it say that it takes entirely too 
much time and that committees instead of get 
ting action, spend their efforts in deciding what 
not to do and why it cannot be done. At the 
same time, it has been found that the use of 
committees in deciding the most important prob- 
lems is of great value in coordinating and har- 
monizing the activities of different divisions. 


The Straight-Line or Military Type 


The straight line or military type of organ- 
ization is the best for operating departments, 


supplemented by such staff or functionalized 
departments as purchasing, employment, 
quality. 

The chief advantage of the straight line or 
military type is that there is no division of 
authority, the control is direct and unified. This 
is essential in order that a department head may 
have full authority to carry out his instrue 
tions and accomplish the result for which he is 
held responsible. He must of course cooperate 
fully with other departments, do his work in 
accordance with the general program, carry 
out specific instructions, observe the company’s 
rules and regulations. So long as a man does 
this he should be in full control of the work of 
which he has charge. 

The staff departments serve in an advisory 
capacity only. They have no general authority 
but act in an assisting capacity to the chief 
executives. This is a point upon which there 
are frequent misunderstandings and often con 
siderable friction and irritation. The general 
manager may say to the superintendent or head 
of some department ‘‘Now in regard to the 
method of performing certain operations I want 
you to follow the instructions of the planning 
department.’’ From that time on the superin- 
tendent will do as the planning department says 
but in doing so he is obeying the authority of 
the general manager and not that of the plan 
ning department. This is ‘‘splitting hairs’’ 
rather finely but much friction would be avoided 
if the exact position of staff departments were 
better understood. They work out the way in 
which certain things are to be handled but it is 
the authority of some line executive that carries 
these into effect. 


Steps in Developing an Organization 


Determine work to be done. 


Classify and group by departments. 
Subdivide into individual jobs. 


Determine how work shall be done and stand- 
ardize. 


Define clearly exact duties and responsibilities of 
each department and each employee. 


Have clear understanding as to lines of authority, 
to whom each person is to report, who has au- 
thority to give him instructions, and the limita- 
tions of each employee's authority. 


Determine the most desirable type of person for 
each position. 


Choose carefully the best available applicant and 
select with view to potentiality and general fitness 
as well as with reference to special qualifications. 


Fill all vacancies from within the organization as 
far as possible. Have definite system of promo- 
tion to insure development of employees to se- 
cure their loyalty. 


10. Establish comprehensive methods of training and 
instruction to insure adequate preparation of em 
ployees for positions ahead of them. 


Keep a supply of younger men in training in 
order to insure an adequate supply of material for 
key position. 


Provide capable direction, supervision and con- 
trol. Encourage initiative and self-reliance. 


Co-ordinate and balance the functions and activ- 
ities of all departments; eliminate duplication of 
effort and conflict of authority. 


Maintain harmony, stimulate unity of action and 
purpose, and insist on hearty and loyal co-opera- 
tion. 


Provide definite plans and schedules of work 
programme. 


Avoid friction, petty jealousies, cliques, internal 
politics and other obstacles to team-work and 
company loyalty. Eliminate promptly any who 
cannot function properly as member of the or- 
ganization. 
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Respecting the Authority of the Foreman 

This brings up another point which is not al- 
the chief executive should ever give a direct 
order to an employe except through the recog- 
ways properly understood and yet in some 
plants is carefully observed. No one not even 
nized superior of that employe. There are ex- 
ceptions of course such as an emergency, or 
when the superior cannot be located. Another 
exception is where for greater convenience or 
to save time in handling regular or routine mat- 
ters, an arrangement is made for certain in- 
structions to go direct to a certain employe. 
Such cases should, however, be recognized 
clearly as exceptions so that there will be no 
danger of their breaking down the lines of con- 
trol and authority. Staff men and heads of de- 
partments should be particularly careful not to 
deal with emploves of another department ex- 
cept through the head of that division unless 
other arrangement has been previously made. 

In this connection the writer has been par- 
ticularly pleased in visiting candy plants to no- 
tice how careful chief executives have been when 
taking him through their plants to look up the 
foremen of each room before showing the writer 
about the room. A small matter but neverthe- 
less a courtesy to the foremen which respected 
his position and indicated the executives policy 
of not interfering in any way with his authority. 

To continue further on the subject of author- 
ity, so long as a man is in charge of a room or 
department he should be held completely re- 
sponsible for the results obtained by that de- 
partment and his superiors should back him 
fully in everything that he does. If he makes 
mistakes he should be corrected privately and 
allowed to remedy the mistake in his own way if 
possible, but so far as his employes or any out- 
siders are concerned he should be fully sup- 
ported. It is only by this method that absolute 
loyalty can be maintained. Any other policy 
will prove destructive of morale and discipline. 

In spite of the differences already mentioned, 
certain functions are common to practically 
every candy organization, and certain general 
principles underlie their development and op- 
eration, regardless of type or size. It seems 
better, therefore, to discuss these common func- 
tions and general principles rather than to com- 
pare actual organizations, except as specified 
cases may be cited by way of illustration. Some 
firms have gone into the study of their manage- 
ment organizations quite thoroughly. Certain 
ones have analyzed the duties and functions of 
each department down to the last detail. Sev- 
eral have worked out standard practice manuals, 
setting forth in detail the regular duties of each 
department. This is a growing custom and an 
excellent one, as it eliminates confusion and 
overlapping. 

Clearly Defined Duties 

Every candy executive interviewed has em- 

phasized strongly the importance of clearly de- 
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fining the duties of each department and every 
member of the organization. The first essential 
to the development of a smooth running and 
effective organization is the determination of 
the exact work to be done and the grouping or 
classification of this work into departmental 
functions. These are then sub-divided into in- 
dividual jobs so that the responsibility for each 
function is definitely allocated and each person 
knows exactiy what his minimum responsibil- 
ities are. It is only by some such clear under- 
standing that duplication of effort, conflict of 
authority, shirking of responsibility and ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck’’ can be avoided. 

Standard practice manuals have definite ad- 
vantages, yet there is considerable difference of 
opinion among executives as to whether they are 
worth the time required to work them out in de- 
tail. One firm handled this matter very well 
and secured the benefits of such a manual with- 
out spending much time upen it. The pro- 
cedure was much as follows: 

First, the general manager had an organiza- 
tion chart drawn up indicating the relative posi- 
tion and also the principal functions of each 
department in the organization. A meeting of 
department heads was then called and this chart 
discussed thoroughly. No attempt was made 
at the first meeting to reach definite conclusions. 
Instead, each department head was requested to 
prepare a detailed statement showing his con- 
ception of the duties of his department as well 
as the work of each person reporting to him. 
Many were surprised to find how hazy their 
ideas were as to their exact responsibilities or 
of the work to be performed by each employe. 
The preparation of these statements readily led 
to conferences between department heads and 
resulted in a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of each other’s work. When the state- 
ments were completed, mimeographed copies 
were given to the head of each department for 
perusal. Eventually, the statements were dis- 
cussed in detail at a conference of department 
heads. Naturally, many duplications were 
found. These were ironed out and such changes 
made in the work of each department as were 
necessary to harmonize and coordinate their 
activities. 

An executive of another company that had fol- 
lowed a similar method stated that if nothing 
else had been accomplished, the clearing up and 
straightening out of many doubtful points was 
in itself worth while, to say nothing of the 
value of giving each department an accurate 
understanding and a keen appreciation of just 
what its responsibilities were and just what its 
relations with other departments should be. 

Extent of Authority 

Clearly defined duties implies definite un- 
derstanding as to the extent of authority. It is 
axiomatic that the authority to give an order 
carries with it the responsibility to see that it 
is properly executed. Nothing contributes so 
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much to vacillation and lack of harmony as un- 
certainty regarding the authority of each man 
and the extent to which he may go ahead with- 
out special directions from his superior. Prae- 
tically everyone must know where he fits in the 
general scheme of the organization, how much 
responsibility and initiative he is supposed to 
assume, what his limitations are, and when it is 
necessary for him to consult his superior. 
Initiative 

Much of the success of a firm depends upon 
the ability to develop and encourage individual 
initiative, independence of thought, the capacity 
to earry responsibility, and direct the activities 
of others without constant supervision and urg- 
ing. Initiative cannot be developed unless a 
man is allowed to act upon his own responsibil- 
ity. Many executives complain that they can 
not get employes to display individual initiative. 
Yet these same men make it difficult for em- 
ployes to act on their own responsibility be 
cause they dominate the activities of every 
member of their organization; even after giv- 
ing instructions they interfere, constantly fol- 
lowing up the assignment to see whether it is 
being carried out in exact accordance with their 
immediate views. 

In order to develop initiative, an employe 
must understand that certain responsibilities 
are definitely ‘‘up to him’’ and that he is ex- 
pected to carry them through. If he finds that 
he can shift the burden of decision or of action 
to someone else or that when he does go ahead 
on his own initiative he is criticised, he will 
quite naturally lie back and simply do only the 
things that he is told to do. 

While there may be danger that employes 
will exceed their authority, this seldom happens 
except in unusual cases. One candy executive 
made a good point when he said, ‘**l would 
rather run the risk of an employe exceeding his 
instructions than of destroying his initiative and 
enthusiasm.’’ Nevertheless, it is desirable that 
the authority of each man should be clearly de- 
fined and that everyone concerned should real 
ize this and keep him up to his duties. 

Time Saving Standards 

When once the duties and functions have been 
clearly defined, the next important measure is 
the determination of the most economical 
method of performing these duties and the 
adoption of these methods as standard practice. 
Many of the larger firms are today building up 
office manuals which are nothing more or less 
than a statement of the agreed routine for han 
dling the many details which must be taken care 
of by the executive organization. This adop- 
tion of standard routine makes it unnecessary 
to decide minor problems every time they come 
up. When once a matter has been decided upon, 
it is a waste of time to go over the same ground 
again. Through standards, the greater part of 
the routine work of the management organiza- 
tion can be handled automatically by a clerical 


staff, thus leaving the executives free to devote 
their time to the more important problems of 
the day. Nothing is so pathetic as an executive 
who is buried in detail and too busy to attend 
to the really significant problems that should de- 
mand his full attention. He should have the 
ability to master and organize the routine work 
of his office so that it can be carried on by some- 
one else. Many good men are failures because 
they are slaves of the routine of their own work 
and have not the ability to rise above details. 

Standards furthermore secure uniformity, 
avoid confusion and misunderstandings. They 
make it easier to train employes and avoid the 
interruption of the smooth working of the or- 
ganization when an older employe is lost or is 
absent. 

There is a possible difficulty that some mem 
bers of the organization may regard standards 
as being unchangeable. There is a certain type 
of mind of bureaucratic tendencies that seems 
to resent any change in the established order. 
Such individuals are a handicap unless held 
down. Standard practice is of great assistance 
in any organization but it should be flexible 
within certain limits and always open to changes 
and improvements to meet existing conditions. 

Someone has cited an orchestra as an example 
of the most efficient organization, in which every 
man was thoroughly skilled in exactly what he 
was to do and had the ability to carry forward 
his work, pointing out, nevertheless, that every 
orchestra needs a director no matter how ea 
pable are its individual members in order to 
have perfect harmony. This is equally true of 
the business organization. No matter how per 
fectly the management organization and its at- 
tendant system and routine has been laid out, 
it is necessary to provide supervision to see that 
the work is properly handled and is carried for 
ward promptly. To this end there should be a 
well recognized method of control and a system 
of reports and records which will enable the 
heads of the different departments and the man- 
aging executives of the company to measure the 
effectiveness of their organization. 

Selection—Training—Promotion 


Perhaps the most difficult organization prob- 
lem is the selection of the right individual for 
the different positions. This really involves 
more than the choice of some one individual. 
It includes also the question of training and de- 
velopment, and likewise the questions of pro 
motion. It is a well recognized practice among 
larger candy firms in so far as possible to select 
men from within their own organizations for 
any positions that are vacant. One particularly 
successful concern makes it a practice to take 
in young men of ability and put them through 
a regular course of development with a view to 
utilizing them later for positions in the execu- 
tive organization. Many are young college 
men; others are high school graduates, but the 
firm is much more interested in character, abil- 
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ity, and personality than in previous education. 
At first these young men work around the fac- 
tory in various positions and are transferred 
from department to department frequently, un- 
til they are familiar with every department. As 
vacancies occur they are made foremen or util- 
ized in minor executive positions and are then 
in line for further promotion as needed. By 
starting in two or three voung men every year 
this firm always has a supply of competent 
young men, experienced in the business, to fill 
vacancies in the management organization. Of 
course it is sometimes necessary to go outside 
for a specialist who has experience in some par- 
ticular line, but this is the exception rather than 
the rule, as practically all vacancies in this com- 
pany are filled from within the organization. 
When a firm maintains such a definite method 
of training men for higher positions and a well 
worked out promotion system which draws men 
from the ranks to the higher positions, the prob- 
lem of selection is greatly simplified, as such 
men are known quantities and there is little risk 
in choosing them. One man of considerable ex- 
perience made the comment that there really 
was something the matter with any firm that 
had to go outside for men to fill any of their 
ordinary positions. He believes that if a firm 


will take the trouble to look ahead and offer suf- 
ficient inducements te attract the right young 
men, they will have little difficulty in filling the 


higher positions. 
Promotion and Training the Understudy 

As an aid in training and developing men. 
firms should have a well worked out system of 
promotion, in which the various positions in the 
organization have been graded and classified 
and lines of promotion from one position to an- 
other arranged so as to give men the training 
they need and to insure that there will always 
be an understudy for each important position. 
In this connection the Gilbreth three position 
promotion plan has been found to produce ex 
cellent results. An important element in this 
plan is that a man is supposed to have three 
jobs: first, his own work; second, training an 
understudy, and third preparing himself for 
the position above. In addition there should be 
worked out for each position a definite plan of 
training so that when a man is being prepared 
for a particular position it will be possible to 
make sure that he is properly equipped to handle 
his new job when he takes it over. The stand 
ard practice manual mentioned above is of con 
siderable assistance in this respect and enables 
the new man to get hold of his job much more 
quickly and learn the routine without delay. 

There are still some firms, however, that fol 
low the old ‘‘sink or swim’’ method, trusting to 
luck that a man will take hold properly. They 
fail to realize the actual loss that occurs when 
a new man goes into a position without adequate 
preparation. Not only is the work going across 
his desk slowed up, but employes around him 
suffer hecause of errors and delays resulting 
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from his lack of familiarity with the special 
routine. It is really a saving of time and money 
to spend two or three months in giving a man 
a thorough training for each responsible posi- 
tion. 

There are of course circumstances when no 
one in the organization is available to fill a given 
position. It is then necessary to go outside for 
a newman. In such eases it is frequently diffi 
cult to locate the right man immediately. News- 
paper advertisements seldom bring the type of 
applicant desired; neither are there many 
agencies where competent men for executive 
positions can be readily secured. For this rea 
son it is desirable to make inquiries from a num- 
ber of different sources before the right man is 
located. Numerous applicants must be inter- 
viewed, their experience secured, and their past 
history looked up. It pays to take definite pains 
to secure the right individual. 

One method of selection that has proved suc- 
cessful is that of having the more promising 
applicants interviewed separately by several 
men in the company. These men compare notes 
on the applicant’s qualifications at a subsequent 
conference. Frequently two or three interviews 
are desirable in order to see how a man 
‘‘wears’’ and to develop points that may not 
have been covered fully in the first one. Little 
dependence should be placed upon the rapid 
fire method of selection, as there is no sure rule 
of determining in a short conversation whether 
or not a man is fitted for a particular position. 
While there are many tests that can be used to 
advantage, at the best none of them can do much 
more than indicate those who are not fitted. 

In analyzing the requirements for various 
positions it will be found that practically the 
same general characteristics are needed for 
each type of work, the principal difference be 
ing in the degree to which certain abilities 
should predominate. While it is necessary to 
consider certain characteristics more impor- 
tant for some positions than for others, never 
theless preference should always be given to 
well rounded individuals who possess in suffi 
cient degree the required qualities. 

Among the principal characteristics that 
should be considered in selecting men are the 
following : 

Health, 

Character, 

Mental ability, 

Mental poise, 

Attitude of mind, 

Judgment, 

Courage and perseverance, 

Initiative and aggressiveness, 

KMnergy and enthusiasm, 

Tact and cooperative spirit, 

Leadership, 

Personality and ability to make friends, 

Kducation and special training, 

Previous experience. 
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The foregoing list is not arranged in the or- 
der of its importance and each of the terms in- 
dicates a group of characteristics so that the 
list could easily be expanded to considerable 
length if it were desirable. Some firms have a 
seale for rating applicants in which qualifica- 
tions similar to the above are listed and ar- 
ranged so that differing weights can be given 
to them depending upon position to be filled. 

Executive Qualities and Requisites 

very organization must have a recognized 
head—some one man who has the ability of 
securing the cooperation and support of his as- 
sociates, a man who is a real executive, can give 
instructions, render prompt and accurate deci- 
sions, and maintain that firm but unoppressive 
grip of authority which is necessary to control 
the virile organization and keep it running 
evenly. 

There are also certain intangible features 
which must be borne in mind. A conscious effort 
should be made to see that the right spirit and 
attitude pervades the organization. This means 
the elimination of internal polities, jealousies, 
cliques, and all else destructive of morale and 
team work. Frequently, chief executives are 
responsible for such conditions, either because 
they themselves participate, or allow subordi- 
nates to show favoritism. Unless care is exer- 
cised, the older men with the company jealous 
of their positions and prerogatives will resort to 
somewhat underhanded methods for the sake of 
preventing newer men from securing just recog- 
nition. This is particularly true in older or 
ganizations when a younger man shows pro- 
gressive tendencies and by his own effective. 
ness shows up the inefficiencies and shorteom- 
ings of other men. 

If an organization is to be really successful in 
handling its management problems, there must 
he a mutual confidence and understanding main 
tained among executives, a unity of purpose and 
an appreciation of the common goal toward 
which the entire organization is working. To 
this end it is necessary for the executive to sup- 
ply the right degree of enthusiasm and to keep 
the vision of the members of the organization 
fixed on the definite ends and aims that are to be 
accomplished. 

One advantage of the practice of frequent con 
ferences and the use of committees for render 
ing decisions on important matters is that the 
men in different departments learn to work with 
each other. Such committees bring about a har 
mony and a coordination that cannot be secured 
in any other way. In this respect committees 
are frequently worth all of the time that they 
take away from other work, although they may 
not accomplish the results desired. 


Know Your Employees and Let Them Know You 


Members of the organization must be encour- 
aged and stimulated and each man studied so 
that he may be given the right training and en 


couragement that will develop his potentialities. 
One firm has what they call a ‘‘ family register.’’ 
In it are listed all of the members of the execu 
tive organization, their personal history and an 
estimate of their capabilities, together with the 
record of their employment with the company. 
Every year each employe’s record is gone over 
carefully by one of the managing executives and, 
in conference with his immediate superior, plans 
are made for the employe’s work during the 
coming year which will make him more useful 
to the company. This organization also pro 
ceeds on the theory that when a man is 100 per 
cent effective in a position, his growth is being 
retarded. Men should always have just a little 
more than thev can handle in order to keep 
them ‘*up and coming.’’ This method prevents 
men from becoming self-satisfied and com 
placent. 

The problem of compensation of executives 
is frequently a difficult one to handle. Many 
firms adopt the practice of establishing for each 
position a detinite salary, but this is satisfac- 
tory only in the minor position. A good man 
likes to feel that he is getting ahead and a firm 
should express its appreciation of a man’s serv- 
ices at regular intervals. Many are adopting 
the practice of maintaining a fairly uniform sal 
ary level for members of their executive organ 
ization, but giving each man at the end of the 
year a special bonus or a share of the net profits. 
Profit sharing for executives has proved dis 
tinctly successful. It has the advantage that in 
good vears men share in the prosperity of the 
firm, whereas in the years when business is poor, 
the firm’s salary roll is not nearly so heavy as 
it would be if recognition were given in the 
form of permanent increases. There are sev 
eral successful profit sharing plans, both in and 
out of the confectionery industry. The pub 
lishers of The Manuractrurinc ConrectionER 
will be glad to supply any firm who is interested 
with detailed information on this point. 

It is also a good plan for a principal execu 
tive of the company to have a heart to heart talk 
every vear with each man in the organization 
for the purpose of discussing the man’s work, 
his expectations, and giving him an opportunity 
to talk freely and frankly regarding his rela 
tions with the company and his own personal 
aims and ambitions. Such personal talks estab 
lish a friendly relationship and a bond of un 
derstanding that secures lovalty and interest 
in return. It is also good practice for the head 
of each department to have a personal talk with 
every member of his own staff at regular inter 
vals. Such conferences are helped by the maim 
taining of a rating scale which is made up once 
a month and shows a man’s record of perform 
ance expressed in terms of value to the com 
pany. Such an estimate of a man’s work made 
up at regular intervals, is much more accurate 
and unbiased than if the executive waits a 
longer period to form his opinion of the man. 
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Electric Cocoa Roaster 


Roasting cocoa beans the electric Wa) is what Choco 
late Refiners, Ine., of Mansfield, Mass., is doing with 
both success and interesting results. 

This company has found that the electric cocoa bean 
roaster shown in the accompanying photograph, with a 
capacity of 500 pounds of beans, will roast them in 45 
minutes or 25 minutes quicker than by the coal-fired 
oven method. 

The even heat of the electric oven, according to Wil 
liam J. Noonan, chief engineer, and Samuel Hopkins, 
2nd, foreman, is largely responsible for the superior 
flavor of the bean. 

The roaster, which is a revolving sheet iron drum, is 
equipped with twelve General Electric clamp-on heating 
units of 2 KW each, covered with asbestos, cement cover 
ing this. The drum is 7 feet long, 30 inches in diame- 
ter, and the heating units are placed longitudinally at 
intervals of eight inches around it. The temperature 
in the drum is raised to 400 degrees F. and held there. 
Five thousand pounds of beans are treated daily in this 
oven, at a cost of approximately $3.60 for electric em 
rent, allowing for from 10 to 12 heats. 


Ration Sugar in Berlin 

Sugar is again being rationed in Berlin in a 
manner reminiscent of the ‘‘sweetless’’ days of 
the war. Monofficially it is understood that the 
stringent regulations are designed to increase 
the amount of sugar available for export. 

Under the new restrictions, no person is to 
be allowed to use more than two pounds a month, 
while the special price cards for the poor are 
good for only one pound. The price is being 
kept comparatively low. Bread and milk are 
also on Berlin’s present ration list. 


Dingle and Stewart, Winnipeg, Canada, have sold 
their factory. 


Some men never appreciate their jobs until they 
have lost them. 


Six evils must be overcome in this world by a man 
who desires prosperity: Sleep, Sloth, Fear, Anger, 
idleness and Procrastination. ~ Hindu Proverb. 
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Capital Candy & Cracker Sold to Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co. 


Announcement was made September 1 of the pur- 
chase of the Capital Candy and Cracker Company by 
the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company. One of the first 
improvements to be made by the new firm in this city 
will be to install a bakery at a cost of $50,000. 

The Capital Candy and Cracker Company has been 
located in Sacramento for ‘a number of years and was 
operated by local capital. 


Manager from Seattle 


R. L. Wilder of Omaha, Neb., and more recently of 
Seattle, Wash., will be the manager in charge of the 
firm. He took an active part in civic affairs in Omaha, 
where he was a director of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wilder also served in other civic capacities. 

The new firm will be located at 610 Second street, the 
same location of the old Capital Candy and Cracker 
Company. Everything is in readiness for business, 
which will continue uninterrupted in spite of the change 
in ownership and management. George Sherman, who 
has been connected with the old firm for some time, will 
be retained by the new firm in the capacity of assistant 
manager under Wilder, 


Eight Coast Bakeries 


In a statement recently Wilder said: 

“Our company has eight bakeries on the coast and it 
is our idea to locate new establishments in cities that 
are growing. That is why we came to Sacramento. 
The great surrounding valley means much to Sacra- 
mento as a business asset, and we are of the opinion 
that a candy and cracker factory in this city, modern 
in every sense of the word, will be an aid to the already 
growing community and a business institution that will 
live up to the business traditions of Sacramento.” 

A meeting of the sales force of the local factory was 
held recently, at which time Moritz Thomsen of Seattle, 
president of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, was 
the principal speaker. Thomsen is well known in the 
candy and cracker business. He is connected with 
thirty-four flour mills in the Northwest.—Sacramento 
Bee. 


A new factory building is being built in ‘Tacoma, 
Wash., for the firm of J. D. Hamilton Co. They are 
planning to have to put out a complete line of candy 
hars. 


The California Peanut Co. of San Francisco have 
purchased the equipment of the Lewis & Carril plant 
and are manufacturing an exclusive line of pan goods. 
Mr. A. 1. Carril will be in charge. 

The Gould Cracker and Candy Company, 2105-13 
Broadway, Kansas City, is building a new addition 100 


feet wide and five stories high. This will also supply 
extra space for cold storage rooms and other equipment. 


Isadore-—‘ But how can you honestly adver- 
tise a fire sale ven you haf had no fire?’’ 

Isaac—‘‘Sure I did! I fired two salesmen 
last week,.’’ 
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CAN YOU RUN AT 
NORMAL PRODUCTION 
EVERY DAY? 


More and more candy fac- 
tories are finding that con- 
stant weather conditions in 








their plants are a paying 
proposition. That this knowl- 
edge is spreading is proved 
by the increasing number of 
orders which are _ being 
placed for 


Sturtevant Fleisher 
Equipments 


Knowledge of what is 
needed in this industry forms 
the basis for the design of 
these practically standard- 
ized units; each new instal- 
lation confirms the fact that 








with weather changes elim- 
inated, the candy is uniform- 
ly better and the processes 
are ideally standardized. 


STURTEVANT FLEISHER 
Systems 
‘‘Deliver the Goods’’ 


HYDEIPARK BOSTON,’ MASS. 
In conjunction with 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 
31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STURTEVANT DIVISIONAL FACTORIES 
Corliss, Wis, Berkeley, Cal. Galt, Ontario 


STURTEVANT SALES OFFICES 


Hartford 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
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. Me Springfield 


Cooler and Packer 








An Innovation in Cooling Systems 


The Springfield Cooler and Packer created widespread comment at At- 
lantic City where it was exhibited for the first time. Orders are now coming 
in for this splendid and efficient equipment. 


Operating with the Enrober almost as one unit, it takes up the work 
where the Enrober leaves off, and brings the finished goods on to a belted 
table where they may either be packed by hand, delivered automatically into 
trays for fancy packing or filled into pails. 


Orders for the Springfield Cooler and Packer will be filled according to 
the date of their receipt. So do not delay—be numbered among the first to 
enjoy the advantages of this modern cooling and packing system. 








Write for descriptive booklet 


National Equipment Company 
Largest Manufacturer in the world of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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MINT PRODUCTS CO.’S BUILDING, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Lynn Air Conditioning Co.’s Automatic System 
of Candy Factory Air Conditioning Installed in Home 
of “Life Savers” 


INSIDE humidity must be kept down to 55 
per cent. relative and the inside temperature 
down to 75 degrees F. at all times, irre- 
spective of outside hot, humid or rainy 
weather, which formerly caused closing 
down in the manufacture of “Life Savers.” 


VIEWS show Dehumidifier Apparatus, Air 
Supply and Return Duct Systems, and CO? 
Refrigeration Apparatus with Automatic 
Control Panel. 


THE entire Lynn Air Conditioning System 
is automatic. 

The inside humidity and temperature is 
thermostatically controlled. 

The water cooling refrigerating apparatus 
is controlled by an electric thermostat and 
automatic panel, which also controls the 
volume of condensing water, saving a large 
amount of power and condensing water, 
which is wasted in other systems. 


Air down to zero can be furnished 


Bids submitted on receipt of plans and specifications 
Manufactured and Installed by 


Helmer Air Conditioning Corporation 
Lynn Air Conditioning pane ek Inc, 103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago OfficeMONADNOCK BUILDING 
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The YORK 
CONTINUOUS CANDY CUTTER 


Another Addition to the Famous Savage Line 


Runs Silently Smoothly Easily. 
One-Sixth Horse Power Motor 


Can be operated from an ordi- 
nary Electric Light Socket. 


Capacity practically unlimited. 


For Cutting Hard Candies 


Pillows, Soft Center and Satin Finish Goods, Kisses, Chips, Waffles, etc. 


Descriptive Circular and Prices on Request. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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SI MP RX Improved Motor Driven 

a 
L Plastic Press 


For Filled or Stuffed Hard Candies 

















Our Motor-Driven Sizing 
Machines Insure Greater 
Production and Accuracy 




















The Simplex Improved Plastic Press 
has a greater output capacity than the older type machines; 24 
inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two speeds, special wire screen 
conveyor. Operation economical, simple and exceptionally 
accurate—every machine given a practical test before shipment. 


An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


326 W. Madison Street . CHICAGO 
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HIGH SPEED WRAPPING MACHINE. 


for Chocolates, Almond Bars, 
Hard Candies and 
Other Confections 


Operating speed—70-110 per minute, de- 
pending on the character of the piece to 
be wrapped. 





Suitable for pieces ranging in size 
from: 


LENGTH BREADTH THICKNESS 

Min. Cie 

Max. a 
Wraps in foil, waxed or glassine paper and 


bands, sealing the bands, or, if desired, the 
banding device may be omitted. 


Other wrapping machines for different re- 

Cable Address: quirements. Send us samples and let us 

“*“FERGHAS, N. Y.’’ give you full particulars in regard to 
wrapping them. 


FERGUSON &# HAAS, Inc. 


515-521 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 














The New Universal Chocolate Coating Machine 


A machine built by men of long practical experience in the manufacture of confec- 
tioners’ machinery, The much-needed improvements and new ideas which have been 
incorporated into this Universal Coater will be appreciated by every practical chocolate 

foreman. Made in three widths—16-inch, 24-inch, 32-inch. Can be furnished with automatic feeding device 
and motor drive. Let us help you to investigate the merits of this machine, which is made right, the 


price is right, the service right. 
Write for booklet and more particulars 


UNIVERSAL CANDY & CHOCOLATE MACH. CO. sprindrit.by Mass 


iii ial 
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Cocoa Butter 
Production 


The exclusive automatic 
devices in the construc- 
tion of Carver Cocoa 
Butter Presses account 
for the superior effi- 
ciency of this equip- 
ment. 

With these presses 
manufacturers can 
press out a maximum 


Butter or Standard 
Cocoa at will. 


Patented and Patents Pending 


Glad to send Catalog 


Frep S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 











Have your coating belts 
made to order 


Many large candy manufacturers in 
all parts of the country are receiving 
better service and saving money by 
using Gilmer Endless Coating Belts. 


Gilmer Belts are solid- woven to full 
uniform thickness. They are straight 
and smooth running. They have no 
“saw edges.” 


Gilmer Coating Belts are woven from 
the finest long fiber white cotton. They 
are far longer wearing and therefore 
economical. These belts come wrapped 
in sanitary wax envelopes which not 
only keep the belts clean, but which pre- 
vent mildew and allow you to “carry 
a spare.” 


We will gladly make you up belts for 
any or all of your machines. Make them 
the exact length and weave them from 
the fiber best suited to your needs. 
Write us today for prices and complete 
information. 


L. H. GILMER CO. 


Confectioner’s Equipment Division 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Thomas 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 





aes 


Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment ? 


If not, same will be sent on advices as to just what machinery is required. 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 


HCAS AGODA SNAG MAAC EAL LL tT 


“If it’s listed with Mills it’s a success”’ 


. 
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British Confectionery Holding Its Own 

During the last forty years or so the British choco 
late and confectionery trade has made enormous strides 
till it can now hold its own with those countries pos- 
sessing a longer history of this art, such as France and 
Switzerland, states a correspondent in the “Times Trade 
Supplement.” 

Previous to this period the British conception of 
chocolate and confectionery consisted, in the main, of 
hard lumps of chocolate of somewhat coarse texture and 
of hard lozenges, aniseed balls and sticky boiled goods 
in the case of the latter. In a word, it was generall) 
known as a “lollipop” trade. No one but the ignorant 
would venture to describe it in that way today. 

This development has been largely brought about by. 
firstly, copious supplies of highly refined sugar, and, 
secondly, by a keener intelligence and striving after 
artistic effect on the part of manufacturers concerned. 

On the chocolate side of the industry goods are toda) 
heing turned out by the British makers which for 
smoothness and texture of the chocolate, coupled with 
the character and delicate flavoring of the centers, more 
than hold their own with the products of Switzerland 
and Holland. On the confectionery side the products 
of Britain are in every respect equal, both in artistry 
of design and dietetic qualities, to anything produced 
in France or the United States. Even in caramels, 
which were first produced in the last-named country, 
Britain competes successfully in all parts of the world. 
That essentially British sweetmeat toffee has a world- 
wide reputation, and it would be difficult to name any 
quarter of the globe where its peaceful penetration has 
not been welcomed.—Confectionery Journal of London, 
England. 


Anheuser-Busch Makes Corn Syrup 


A large part of the famous Anheuser-Busch brewing 
plant at St. Louis, Mo., has been converted into a new 
and modern factory for the manufacture of corn prod- 
ucts, equipped with the latest and most improved ma 
chinery at a cost of approximately $1,500,000, The 
new plant, which employs over 150 men, will grind 5,000 
bushels of corn daily, and will produce, in addition to 
Anheuser-Busch Brand Confectioners’ Crystal Corn 
Syrup, a food corn sugar, mixing corn syrup, corn oil, 
cake meal and corn gluten feed. 

Mr. C. H. Lorenz, identified with the Corn Products 
Refining Company for many years, is in charge of sales 
for this new product. Behind this new product is the 
fifty-vear reputation of Anheuser-Busch as manufac- 
turers of Budweiser, Malt Nutrine, ginger-ale, Bevo, 
root beer, Grape Bouquet, Budweiser barley malt ex- 
tract and refrigerator truck bodies. 


A lawyer was arguing with a physician over the rela 
tive merits of their respective professions, 

“T don’t say that all lawyers are villains,” said the 
doctor, “but you'll have to admit that your profession 
doesn’t make angels of men.” 

“No,” retorted the lawyer, “you doctors certainly 
have the best of us there.”—Outlook. 


Scientists can magnify the human voice 12,000 times, 
but they seem unable to do a darn thing for the voice of 
conscience. 


They are now curing ailments by radio. One of the 
best ways to cure a headache by radio is to stop the 
machine.—The Evening Mail. 


Wm. G. Ebelein Heads The Holsom Candy 
Specialty Company. 

Wm. G. Ebelein, formerly assistant general manager 
of Wm. H. Luden, Inc., of Reading, Pa., has resigned 
and organized The Holsom Candy Specialty Compan) 
at Baltimore. 

Mr. Ebelein’s career as a candy man started at the 
age of thirteen, shortly after his father’s death. He 
then assisted his brother who operated a retail candy 
shop in Baltimore. Later, at the age of twenty-three 
he entered the employ of Harris-Woodson Company at 
Lynchburg, Va. with whom he remained for eight 
vears; then superintendent of Frank E. Block Co. at 
Atlanta for two years, then to Thorp Hawley Co. at 
Detroit in the same capacity until his connection with 
Wm. H. Luden in 1915 as assistant superintendent. 

His promotion to superintendent of the factory and 
in 1919 to assistant general manager of one of the larg 
est and most successful confectionery plants in America 
is a tribute to Ebelein’s ability and sterling worth 
as a practical production man and executive. It is most 
logical and fitting that a man possessed of such qualities 
and valuable cumulative experience should eventually) 
have a business of his own and this ambition has now 
hecome a realization with Mr. Ebelein. 

His many friends and business acquaintances wish 
him the full measure of success to which he is so justly 
entitled; he has the background which is all-assuring 
that under his able guidance the Holsom Candy Spe 
cialty Co. will be a credit to our industry. Mr. Ebelein 
has been a familiar figure and regular attendant at the 
annual conventions of the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation ; the glad hand of fellowship and congratulations 
on his substantial progress will be extended him in his 
new business relationship. 


Golf, we have discovered through personal investiga- 
tion, is a game that most men play for the amusement 
of their caddies.—The Sun. 
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I. The Factory Foreman of To-Day 


The First of a Series of Twelve Articles on Foremanship 





By J. K. Novins 


This article tells of the rise and fall of a practical all-around 
working foreman who, when the business expanded, could not 
adjust himself to the system and coordination of all departments 
which became necessary with a larger organization.—Enpiror. 





OQHN B. was a foreman in a small 
plant, a good old conservative pro- 
duction organization. He entered 
the organization as an apprentice 
and had risen to his present position 
by hard work. He knew the name of every 

workman, and the men respected him because 
he was one of them. He knew the workings of 

every bit of machinery, and he could always 
lend a hand to the workman struggling with an 
especially intricate operation. An operator was 
slow in his work. John B. would have a little 
friendly talk and then perform the operation 
himself, just to show the fellow how he could 
speed up the operation. The talk and the dem 
onstration took at least a half hour of the fore- 
man’s valuable time. Consequently, John Bb. 
was a very busy man at least ten hours a day. 

He was the first man on the job, and the last to 
leave the factory. 

The owners of the plant agreed John B. was 
the best foreman they ever had. Increased pro- 
duction atoned for his lenieney with the men. 
They never feared labor trouble as long as John 
B. was on the ground to straighten matters. On 
several occasions John B. actually settled incip- 
ient walkouts. Indeed, a valuable all-round 
man was John B.! 

But fate stepped in and waved a danger sig 
nal. John B. did not heed it, and as a result 
he is no longer with the same firm. After the 
shake-up he hunted a job elsewhere. He had to 
start all over again, in a smaller plant, at a 
smaller salary. But for all that he is a wiser 
man today. 

900,000 Factory Executives 

It is estimated that 290,105 manufacturing 
establishments in the United States are man- 
aged by nearly 900,000 factory executives. A 
good many of these are either foremen, or sub- 
foremen. Until recently John B. was one of 
them. ‘What happened to John B. ought to be 
of strong interest to every one of the 900,000 
factory executives. 

















This is the way it happened: Quite unexpect- 
edly to John B. the small, conservative factory 
plant began to boom. Additional capitalization 
and a strong sales campaign resulted in a del- 
uge of orders. For a time the plant ran along 
on its usual quota of production. Despite an 
increase in the working force, orders soon be- 
gan to pile up. There were hasty conferences 
among the men higher up. Soon an industrial 
engineer appeared on the scene. He conducted 
painstaking detail studies of the various opera- 
tions in production. In due time the factory 
was reorganized. Operations were simplified. 
A change in personnel organization was effected. 
An employment manager was secured to take 
are of the hiring of workers and maintaining 
their esprit de corps. A modern storeroom was 
installed, with a trained man as storekeeper. 
The foreman was deprived of the work of hiring 
and firing workers and attending to the storing 
of tools and material. By filing certain blanks 
and records with the employment manager and 
the storekeeper the foreman could have his 
trained men and the necessary tools and raw 
materials. 

A cost department was inaugurated. Daily 
the foreman had to fill out certain blanks show 
ing the number of machines in actual operation 
in his department, the time of the day some of 
them were idle, the reasons for the idleness, the 
number of men absent from work, the daily 
production per man, ete. These charts, when 
received by the cost department, aided in the 
computation of the cost of production of the in- 
dividual article. 

Need for Specialized Foremen 

True, the new factory system threw addi 
tional work on John B.’s shoulders. But con- 
sider the fact that he no longer had to hire and 
fire workers. He did not have to inspect the 
finished product. A regular inspector attended 
to that. The repair department looked after 
the machines. John B. did not have to plan the 
routine of his department. The factory plan- 
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ning department attended to that detail. 

The new order of things brought greater 
specialization in the factory, and with that, in- 
creased and cheaper production, while it de- 
manded a greater degree of executive speciali 
zation on the part of John B. The new speciali- 
zation called for a specialized foreman who not 
ouly could manage men and look after produe- 
tion, but who knew how to cooperate with the 
other foremen and factory executives. There 
is where John B. fell down. 

For a time the new system did not seem to 
affect John B.’s standing in the organization. 
He prided himself on his knowledge of machin- 
ery and his ability to get work out of his men. 
If he bore any disrespect toward the new order 
he did not show it in his attitude. On the other 
hand, he worked harder than ever. 

Soon complaints began to trickle into the 
works’ manager’s office. The superintendent 
complained that John B. did not act promptly 
on orders. The storekeeper complained that 
the foreman often neglected to send in requisi 
tions for tools and raw materials sufficiently in 
advance to enable the storeroom to make the 
desired deliveries, with the result that men in 
John B.’s department began to sit around idle, 
waiting for the material. The cost department 
complained that John B. was lax in sending in 
his reports. 

And to cap the climax, the employment man- 
ager complained that John B. sent in a reyuisi- 
tion for a half dozen men a day before the time 
they were needed for an important job when 
this foreman should have acted on the matter 
at least three days before. 

A timely warning by the superintendent 
brought John B. to his feet, but not for long. A 
week later his laxity became evident again. By 
that time he had become openly scornful of the 
‘‘new fangled ideas’’ introduced in the factory. 
He could not understand the need for all those 
records. He had passed a particularly vicious 
remark about ‘‘those damned systematizers.’’ 
This attitude seemed to have its effect on the 
workmen, too, some of whom were heard to grow 
sareastic at the expense of the new production 
system. 

Foremen Who Fail 

Things came to a showdown when an order 
scheduled for a certain date could not be turned 
out in time, although the sales department had 
promised the customer that it would be turned 
out and delivered at the specified time. The 
superintendent made haste to John B.’s depart- 
ment. As he entered he discovered the foreman 
prone on his back, making some trifling repair 
on a machine. 

‘‘What’s the idea, John?’’ burst out the 
superintendent. ‘‘We have a repair depart- 
ment for this. Your job is to manage and get 
the work out.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ answered the foreman, sulkily, 
‘*but the repair department is too darned slow.’’ 


‘*How is it vou didn’t get that Blank order 
out on time?’’ the superintendent asked. 

‘The storekeeper was too slow,’’ burst out 
John B. ‘1 requisitioned the material, but he 
took his time delivering it.’’ 

The storekeeper was called. 

‘*Why,’’ reported the storekeeper, ** 1 deliv- 
ered all the raw material for the job as ordered 
by the superintendent. But there was some 
material needed later, which the foreman was 
to requisition. Under the circumstances the 
foreman should have allowed me sufficient time 
to get the stuff. Instead he ordered it the last 
minute. He did not even bother filling out a 
regular slip. He came into the storeroom ex- 
citedly demanding the stuff. I could not deliver 
it right away. He does not seem to want to 
cooperate with my department.’’ 

In consequence, John B. was let out. He 
would have been retained and given another 
chance to readjust himself in the new factory 
organization, but he had ‘‘talked back’’ to the 
superintendent, had told him that he knew his 
job, he wouldn’t allow anybody in some other 
department to tell him how to run his job. None 
of that ‘‘new fangled system stuff’’ for him! 

The superintendent felt sorry for John B.. 
and before letting him out gave him a piece of 
his mind. 

**T’ll tell vou what’s wrong with vou, John,’’ 
he said. ‘*You simply don’t want to grow with 
the factory. Yesterday you were a good fore- 
man, because yesterday we ran a smal! plant, 
along old-fashioned lines. But we have ex 
panded, just as thousands of other plants have 
expanded, and with expansion comes new 
specialzation. This requires a new type of fore 
man, a foreman of today. 

‘*He should be a man who knows his job, his 
machines and his men, but above all he must 
know how to cooperate with other departments 
in the factory. We spent a lot of money intro 
ducing a new system. None of our new depart 
ments can function properly unless every fore- 
man gives his full cooperation. Otherwise the 
whole system would be a joke.’’ 

The Key Man of Industry 

The foreman today is regarded as the key 
man of industry. He not only supervises the 
individual job, but he interprets the plant’s poli 
cies to the men under his charge. He helps the 
management figure ways of reducing costs on 
future jobs. Whereas the foreman once was 
the ‘‘boss of the works,’’ lording it over his men. 
he is now only an integral and functional part 
in a huge organization. 

‘A foreman has two jobs,’’ a federal investi 
gator recently wrote, ‘‘a managerial job and a 
supervisory job. As a supervisor his responsi- 
bility is to get out a standard product of re- 
quired quality and quantity from a standard 
amount of material. As a manager his job is 
to get this product as cheaply as possible.’ 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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How to Use the Department of Commerce 


in Building Foreign Business 
By Julius Klein 





HE total amount of business we have trans- 
acted in the past few months through the 
aid of vour Department is $26,000, Is it 
generally known what vou can do for 
American manufacturers 7” 














This query (an excerpt from a recent letter) has been 
addressed to the Department of Commerce so often that 
some statement seems necessary in order to set forth 
precisely the methods whereby the reorganized and en 
larged foreign trade facilities of the Department may 
he more generally utilized. 

Over 15,000 firms have enrolled themselves upon the 
Department's “Exporters” Index,” and are therefore in 
close touch with the services which are at their disposal 
in this organization. These, with the hundreds of othe: 
correspondents of the Department, are sending in ap- 
proximately 3,000 inquiries a day on their foreign trade 
problems. In spite of this formidable figure, however, 
there are large numbers of firms which are only vaguely 
informed as to the best procedure for securing definite 
trade-building information from the Department. A 
few suggestions regarding the most effective methods 
which might be followed in utilizing the facilities of the 
Department might therefore be in order. 


1. Problems Should Be Presented Personally 
if Possible 


Personal contact between the inquirer and the Depart- 
ment affords the most satisfactory means of co-opera- 
tion. Commercial ailments, like others, can best be 
diagnosed by personal conferences. 

This may involve a visit or telephone call to one of the 
33 branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce in this country. It may involve a per- 
sonal examination of the quantities of valuable confiden 
tial trade data in Washington instead of an expensive 
trip abroad. 


2. Be Specific and Detailed in Queries 


Vague, all-inclusive requests are one of the principal 
sources of perplexity and embarrassment to the Depart- 
ment’s foreign trade staff. Such requests as “Please 
give me all available information about coal exporting” 
or “Send us immediately a report on textile trade con- 
ditions abroad” cannot produce satisfactory results. And 
yet hundreds of queries are submitted daily in this form. 
In each case much time is lost in endeavoring to define 
clearly the exact purpose of the inquiry. The Depart 
ment has accumulated a vast quantity of recent, highly 
detailed data on foreign trade, and if an attempt were 
made to satisfy literally a request for “all the sugges 
tions you have on machinery marketing in South 
America,” it would be necessary to devote weeks of 
work (in copying, compiling and organizing material) 
to the preparation of an answer to this single letter. 
By presenting fully the details of his needs and plans 
the inquirer will secure a much more prompt and valu- 
able reply and will contribute to the more efficient 
functioning of the Government’s  trade-information 
service 





Director, Bureau of. Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


3. Consult the Department Before Writing 
Overseas 


Many American firms write directly to consuls and 
commercial attaches for information—sometimes cireu- 
larizing the entire Consular Service and the foreign 
staff of the Department of Commerce—before they make 
any effort to ascertain whether the data they desire is 
obtainable in this country. This is a thoroughly bad 
practice and should be discontinued. 

A New York manufacturer may write to the consul 
general or trade commissioner at Calcutta, India, for 
information that he could obtain in ten minutes by a 
telephone call to the New York district office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. By the 
former procedure he is sacrificing hix own interest—be- 
cause of the long delay involved—and is wasting the 
time of the Calcutta office, which has probably sent in 
already these very facts he requires. 


4. Use the Nearest Branch Office of the Bureau 


The 33 branch offices of the Bureau in the leading 
cities of the United States (as listed on the back cover 
of Commerce Reports) are maintained primarily for 
the purpose of saving valuable hours and days in speed- 
ing up the delivery of a highly perishable commodity— 
commercial intelligence. In most instances they, or the 
Washington divisions, can provide the desired data 
from the material that has already been gathered by 
the Government’s foreign offices. If not, the Bureau 
can probably obtain the information from the Govern- 
ment’s representatives abroad more easily and more 
quickly than ean the individual firm. This is made 
possible through special arrangements to expedite com- 
especially through the close and active liaison now ef- 
munications from Washington to the field force and 
fective between the staffs of the State and Commerce 
Departments. Cable inquiries can be sent immediately, 
if such action is deemed advisable—the expense heing 
charged to the firm that makes the request. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note the rapidly 
increasing use of the district and co-operative offices of 
the Bureau as preliminary “service stations” by manu- 
facturers and their export representatives. During 
1922 they received 135,000 personal calls, which was 
nearly double the number for any previous year. These 
offices are to be considerably strengthened during the 
coming months because of a 50 per cent increase in the 
fund provided by Congress for their maintenance. They 
are so equipped that. under ordinary circumstances, in- 
quiries are answered the same day they are received. 
These branch offices are supplied by the Washington 
divisions with the latest available field reports, dealer 
lists, foreign tariff rates, and other timely export data. 


5. Establish Contact with the Appropriate Com- 
modity Division 
It is desirable that each export house or department 
should maintain the closest relations with that commod- 
ity division of the Bureau which specializes on the firm’s 
particular products. The division should be kept full) 
informed as to the firm’s export policies, its foreign 
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connections, its price quotation practices, the special 
merits of its products from an export point of view, etc. 
With this information before him—and it is, of course, 
kept in strictest confidence—the commodity chief, who 
is in each case a man of practical experience selected 
after careful consultation with the trade, will be in a 
position to give the firm precisely the right kind of ad- 
vice as to its business prospects abroad, sales plans, and 
market conditions affecting particularly its operations. 

A commendable practice has arisen among business 
men to use their respective commodity divisions as points 
of contact with other offices in the Department and in 
the Government. For example, inquiries from an ex- 
porter of electrical goods for information on foreign 
tariffs, transportation rates, or statistical problems may 
be cleared through the Electrical Equipment Division, 
which sees that the inquiry reaches its proper destina- 
tion and is promptly and satisfactorily handled. These 
divisions are in a position to serve as liaisons between 
their respective trades and the various offices in 
Washington. 


6. Subscribe to Commerce Reports 


The best indication of the endorsement of this advice 
by the business men of the country is the fact that the 
paid subscriptions to the weekly have been doubled in 
the last 18 months. The publication now reaches 16,000 
manufacturers, banks, trade organizations, etc., and this 
number is steadily increasing. A prominent Boston 
exporter feels that “it is by all odds the most important 
periodical of any description now coming to the sales 
executive’s desk.” 

The reader of the weekly is especially urged not to 
confine his attention to that section which deals with 
his particular commodity. The articles included under 
such headings as Commercial Laws, Foreign Tariffs, 
Transportation and Finance deal with vital issues di- 
rectly affecting every single outgoing shipment of Amer- 
ican goods. The value of the cable reviews of current 
business conditions in each of the leading market areas 
of the world requires no comment. These monthly sur- 
veys present for every important country a complete pic- 
ture of the essential details of its commercial, financial 
and industrial activities. ‘They form the basis for an 
intelligent appraisal of the competitive position of Ger- 
many, the market prospects of Japan, the purchasing 
power of Argentina, the industrial recovery of Belgium, 
etc. It should be carefully noted, however, that the Re- 
gional Divisions of the Bureau which prepare these 
reviews hold in reserve a quantity of pertinent economic 
material which for various reasons cannot be published. 
Readers of Commerce Reports who are interested in any 
particular item should, therefore, get in touch with the 
division from which it emanates, to ascertain whether 
fuller information on the subject is available. 


7. Enroll on the Exporters’ Index 


The prospective user of the Bureau's service should 
not fail to have his name and his interest in export 
trade recorded in the Exporters’ Index. This is a con- 
fidential, classified index of American merchants and 
manufacturers (about 15,000 at present) who are in- 
terested in foreign trade. They are entitled to 1eserved 
information on foreign trade opportunities and trade 
lists, and they also receive automatically confidential 
circulars and bulletins of various sorts relating to their 
particular lines. There is no charge for enrollment, 
which can be effected at any of the branch offices of the 
Bureau. 


How the Bureau Can Be Used 


Let us assume that an American manufacturer of 
standard steel beams wishes to sell his surplus product 
abroad. He has no knowledge as to what foreign mar- 
kets offer the best opportunities for the sale of his prod- 
uct; he has no clear conception of an export selling 
policy ; and he does not know of the various problems ot 
packing, financing, foreign tariffs, consular regulations, 
overseas freight rates, and other obstacles which may 
confront his plans. 


How should he use the Bureau? Having heard of 
the Iron and Steel Division, perhaps through his trade 
journal or trade association, he established contact with 
it by means of correspondence. ‘The divisional chief 
surveys the world’s markets for him and lays out a sales 
campaign in those that seem most suitable. ‘The manu- 
facturer is also supplied with appropriate trade lists of 
desirable foreign “prospects” in the more promising cen- 
ters. If he or his export manager can visit Washing- 
ton, he is put in touch with experts in every phase of 
overseas selling, foreign trade-marks and tariffs, customs 
and port regulations, ocean freights, routes for sales 
men, terms of desirable agency agreements, commercial 
reports on foreign buyers, and the general economic 
situation in the best prospective markets. In other 
words, when he leaves the Bureau, he should be thor- 
oughly equipped, so far as information is concerned, to 
launch his foreign sales campaign. If such a trip is 
impossible, the facilities of the nearest branch office of 
the Bureau on each of these subjects are placed at his 
disposal. 


Co-operation with Trade Associations 


There are practically unlimited opportunities for con 
structive co-operation between the Department and the 
trade associations of the country in the promotion of 
foreign trade. In fact, over seventy of these with a 
membership of more than 150,000 have appointed co- 
operative committees which are now working closely 
with the Department in this field. 

The appointment of more delegations of this sort is 
welcomed as an assurance of effective guidance to the 
present operation and future plans of the organization, 
both in Washington and in the field. 

Industries can maintain even closer contact with the 
Department, and can obtain maximum results from its 
service, if their trade associations have representatives 
in Washington. 


Information Obtainable Through Questionnaires 


As was indicated above, the Department should in 
every case be consulted by the exporter who requires 
information, of vital consequence to his foreign business, 
that is not obtainable in this country, but must be 
sought abroad by the Government’s field men. In such in- 
stances the exporter or industrial organization should 
prepare a questionnaire, which the chief of the appro 
priate commodity division will revise if such action is 
considered advisable. The questionnaire will then be 
transmitted to the proper foreign representatives. Ex 
perience indicates that these facilities are not adequately 
appreciated by the business public, although many such 
questionnaires have been very satisfactorily answered 
and have provided a wealth of valuable data. 

A single example may be given of the efficacy of the 
questionnaire method, ‘Twenty-three factories manufac- 
turing pumps—covering 90 per cent of the industry— 
expressed the desire to secure certain information from 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Presented to the Institute, August 30, 1923 


ge FOOD PRODUCTS INSTITUTE OF 

AMERICA, as it stands today, after a twelve- 

month period of constructive work, represents 
an entirely new idea in association work in the food in- 
dustry of our country. 

The larger food producers and national advertisers 
of America, recognize the benefits that many other in 
dustries have derived from concentrated executive ac- 
tivity. They have noted the limitations of the usual 
“trade association” and they have also noticed how 
many college professors have been obliged to neglect 
their work as teachers in order to act as consultants to 
industrial corporations. With these examples before 
them the leaders of the food producing industry have 
decided to organize an Institute which shall be educa- 
tional, economic and investigative. They sought for 
a General Secretary or Economic Director of the In- 
stitute, one who was both well informed, and impar- 
tially situated, 

Doctor Dannerth’s prestige as an educator, economist 
and investigator is well known and recognized through- 
out the country. His familiarity with all department- 
of the food industry and their respective problems, is 
acknowledged. His personal acquaintance with the fore- 
most men and women interested in food, dietetics and 
nutrition—his sympathy with the producers of farm 
products and the consuming public-—all indicate him as 
one most likely to advance the food industry. We feel 
very fortunate in having secured as General Secretar) 
and Eeonomie Director of the Institute a person as well 
qualified as is Dr. Dannerth. He will undoubtedly pro- 
mote co-operation among the growers, manufacturers, 
preservers and consumers of foods and food products, 
in a way most agreeable to all concerned, 

As an educational institution the Institute will con- 
duet departments devoted to the public welfare. This 
includes: Home Economics, Disease Prevention, Phys- 
iology and Nutrition, and Sales Promotion. 

As an economic organization the Institute will con- 
duet departments devoted to Economics of Food Pro- 
duetion, Accounting and Statistics, Distribution, Law 
and Legislation. 





As a technical research institution, the Institute will 
conduct departments for Chemical Research, Engineer- 
ing, Biology, Factory Sanitation and Public Health. 

This division of activities in twelve departments will 
make it possible for the Institute to function as a clear- 
ing house for all information concerning any one of 
the thirty branches of the food industry. It is now in 
a position to act as Advisor to any of the thirty national 
trade associations, and draw up plans for investigations 
in any of the twelve departments of work which ‘T have 
just mentioned. During the year just passed, the In- 
stitute has received an inquiry from one of the large 
national trade associations for an outline of a chemical 
and technical research on their product. One Adver- 
tising Agency in Missouri has asked the Institute to 
compile and secure information concerning corn and 
corn products. One religious welfare organization work- 
ing in Russia has asked the Director of the Institute to 
make plans for a corn products utilization industry for 
Russia. Aside from this the Institute has been con- 
sulted by a large number of persons, organizations, in- 
stitutions, associations, and welfare agencies—for the 
purpose of obtaining authentic data on many phases of 
the food industry. 

Our Institute now includes in its membership thirty 
corporations with forty-six manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in 16 different states of the Union. The influence 
of the Institute has stretched across the continent. A 
majority of the member corporations are the largest in 
their respective fields. The offices of the Institute in 
Newark, N. J., occupy limited quarters, but the work of 
the several departments is conducted in a number of 
different cities. In the beginning of January, 1923, 
the Advisory Council was formed. This part of our 
work represents a unique departure from all previously 
existing organizations. The Advisory Council is a body 
of twelve persons in actual consulting practice in the 
subjects represented by the twelve departments of the 
Institute. It was recognized at the start that no col- 
lege professor would wish to neglect his duties as a 
teacher in order to conduct research work for industrial 
or private interests. For this reason the membership 
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on the advisory council is limited to consultants with 
practical experience. 

If then at any time, a national trade association, or 
any private corporation, should wish to have an inves- 
tigation conducted under the auspices of the Food 
Products Institute of America, the problem will be in- 
vestigated, not only from one angle by one person—but 
by a Board of investigators, each of whom is a specialist 
in his or her field. 

In order to establish this work upon a firm founda- 
tion, I would recommend that the Executive Commit- 
tee consider a plan whereby an Endowment Fund shall 
be created and that all the food producers of national 


wn 


prominence be invited to subscribe to this fund. If 
200 food producers were to subscribe $1,000 each to 
such a fund, the Institute would soon be in a position 
to secure adequate office space and facilities, commen- 
surate with its dignity and the program of activities 
which has been laid out. 

I sincerely hope that this program will have the en- 
dorsement of the Board of Governors and Executive 
Committee during the coming year. The services which 
have been rendered the Institute by our General See- 
retary and economic director during the past year, have 
proven conclusively that your officers made a wise se- 
lection. 


The Aims and Purposes of the Food Products Institute of America 


1. To conduct economic investigations, scientific re- 
searches and educational campaigns. 

2. To bring to the attention of wholesale and retail con- 
sumers, the importance of discrimination in the purchase of 
foods. 

3. To maintain a clearing house for food information; 
(a) for concerns which make: candy, bread, cake, pie, ice 
cream, meat products, carbonated beverages; (b) for con- 
cerns which produce: sugar, salt, flour, edible oils and fats, 
and other food raw materials. 

4. To conduct investigations in economics, technology, 
distribution, preservation, dietetics, nutrition and cookery. 

5. To award a “Certificate of Approval” to such firms 
as merit this distinction, because of the quality of their 
product and the sanitary condition of their factories. 

6. To grant the use of the “Emblem of the Institute” 
as an outward sign of this superiority. 


7. To provide funds for researches and investigations 
on foods, to the end that the consuming public may be 
better informed as to the place of the various foods in the 
diets of healthy persons and invalids. 


8. To distribute information concerning the value of 
foods as disease preventives, so that the use of medicines 
will become less necessary. 


9. To provide its members and the public with infor- 
mation showing the relation of foods: to the normal de- 
velopment of mind and body, to disease prevention and to 
public health. 


10. To provide business headquarters where its mem- 
bers may meet to discuss their problems and to use the 
magazines of the food industries. This office will eventually 
become a depository for financial, commercial and tech- 
nical data of the food industry in the United States. 





The Factory Foreman of Today 


(Continued from page 42.) 

‘*The cost department in our plant would be 
quite useless,’’ said a manufacturer recently, 
‘‘unless every foreman in our plant is suf- 
ficiently interested to supply it with the desired 
information upon which to base cost computa 
tions.’”’ 

Despite the rapid growth of many manufac 
turing establishments, necessitating the instal- 
lation of suitable systems, you will see here and 
there survivals of the old-time foreman. In- 
stead of adapting himself to a new condition, he 
prefers to think and feel as in the ‘‘old times,’’ 
when the factory organization was compara- 
tively simple. 

The present need in industry is for reduced 
operating cost. This means the elimination of 
waste and the simplification of operations. In- 
dustrial engineers have worked out various 
plans to serve these ends, but all agree that no 
scheme, no matter how practical, can work out 
satisfactorily unless the management secures 
the cooperation of the operating force. The 
foreman is the medium through which the man- 
agement reaches the operating force. He is the 
key man of industry. 

‘“*Tf the keystone is poor, the arch will event- 


ually fall,’’ says Charles B. Allen, an expert 
on factory training. ‘‘A key man is, therefore, 
a man who, on account of his position, holds the 
same place in a team that the keystone holds in 
an arch, and a foreman is the key man largely 
on account of the fact that he stands between 
the management and the working force just as 
the keystone stands between the two sides of 
the areh.”’ 
(This series continued in next issue.) 


Sanctity of the Sales Contract 

The recent convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Credit Men called upon its members 
to bring to bear all the influences at their com- 
mand to establish firmly in the very heart of 
business a recognition of the sancity of the con 
tract in its every condition and phrase, even to 
the least important. 

Kivery member should feel, first of all, bound 
to have his own house set such an example that 
there is no need of apology when demanding 
faithful and complete performance by another. 
And the terms of sale must be given special at 
tention, as a part of the sales contract, so that it 
shall be considered unfair and lacking in a fine 
sense of honor, to take unearned discounts and 
make unjust claims. 
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Valuable Free Literature 


The following publications—booklets, house-organs, catalogues, etc., are free 
for the asking, and will be sent to any of our readers upon request of the publisher, 
or if you check the ones you are interested in they will be forwarded from our 


Buyers’ Directory files. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Vanillas.—A treatise on the construction of con- 
centrated vanilla flavors both pure and fortified. 
Foot & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 

Nature’s Finest Flavors.—A discussion of the man- 
ufacture of terpeneless citrus natural fruit 
flavors, in concentrated form, from the har- 
vesting of the fruit to the finished product.— 
Foot & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 

Why Swift’s Gelatins Will Suit You.—An ecight- 
page booklet dealing briefly with the manu- 
facture, testing and distribution of Swift's 
gelatine—Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 

Valuable Information About Gelatine.—A 24-page 
booklet which gives much space to a discussion 
of gelatine in an impartial way. There are 
chapters on the legal regulations, pointers on 
purchasing, testing food value, function and 
uses of gelatine —Harold A. Sinclair, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Story of Delft.—An artistic booklet illustrating 
the city and folk of Delft, Holland, also how 
and where Delft gelatine is made——Harold A. 
Sinclair, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

Facts About Food Gelatine.—A 16-page booklet on 
gelatine and its uses written by a disinterested 
scientist and originally published in The New 
York Tribune. An interesting informative 
treatise on the definition, manufacture and the 
diversified uses of gelatine —Milligan & Hig- 
gins Gelatine Co., 222 Front St., New York 
City. 

The Helper.—A 20-page booklet, illustrating in 
actual colors, the principal lines of confection- 
ery in which Nulomoline may be used advan- 
tageously. A short analysis of the charac- 
teristics of each kind of candy is given together 
with a suggestion for the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem in the manufacture of each class 
of goods illustrated.—The Nulomoline Co., 111 
Wall St., New York City. 

Formulas for Wholesale Trade.—A set of 36 
formulas, each on a separate sheet, specially 
adapted to requirements of the wholesale man- 
ufacturing confectioner.—The Nulomoline Co., 
111 Wall St., New York City. 

Formulas for Retail Trade.—A set of 65 formulas 
designed for the retail candy shop.—The Nulo- 
moline Company, 111 Wall St., New York City. 

How Corn Syrup Is Made.— very interesting il- 
lustrated booklet showing how corn syrup is 
made at the Clinton refinery.—Clinton Corn 
Syrup Ref. Co., Clinton, lowa. 

The Candy Makers’ Guide.—A booklet describing 
Senneff-Herr’s full line of candy makers’ 
specialties and a set of formulas for using them. 
Senneff-Herr Co., Sterling, II. 

Refrigeration in the Candy Factory.—A booklet 


containing a series of five articles on refrigera- 


tion and air conditioning and their direct ap- 
plication to the manufacture of confectionery. 
These articles were written by A. W. Lissauer 
specially for The Candy Manufacturer and pub- 
lished in our issues of June to October, 1922, 
inclusive—W. L. Fleisher & Co., 31 Union 
Square, West, New York City. 

Candy News.—An 8-page leaflet with articles of 
interest to the trade, issued monthly by Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Ungerer’s Bulletin.—A 16-page semi-technical pub- 
lication containing articles of interest to users 
of essential oils and flavors. Issued by Ungerer 
& Co., 124 West 19th St., New York City. 

“SX”.—A breezy little 16-page pocket edition, ed- 
ited by Peabody and published monthly by 
Essex Gelatine Co., 40 North Market St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

General Catalogue and descriptive literature on 
candy and chocolate machinery.—National 
Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

General Catalogue.—Confectioners’ machinery and 
tools—Thomas Mills & Bro., 1301-8 North 
Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Catalogue.—Candy machinery, tools and 
utensils —Savage Bros Co., 2638 Gladys Ave., 
Chicago. 

Complete Candy Making Outfits for small candy 
factories and candy kitchens.—Savage Bros. 
Co., 2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago. 

General Catalogue.—<Air conditioning apparatus. 
Also list of 77 other special Sturtevant cata- 
logues covering in detail each item in entire 
line. —B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
or W. L. Fleisher Co., 31 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 

General Catalogue.— Ideal chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, illustrated in actual colors.——Ideal Cocoa 
& Chocolate Co., 39 Park Place, New York City. 

General Catalogue.—Salesmen’s sample cases, bags, 
portfolios —Knickerbocker Case Co., 226 North 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

The History of Vanillin.—A 16-page booklet giv- 
briefly the story of Vanillum and its virtues. 
It gives a survey of the history, uses and ad- 
vantages.—Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sugars for Manufacturers.—A pamphlet on the va- 
rious sugars made for manufacturers with sug- 
gestions for using them, by C. W. Nordland.— 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Delaware and 
Wharton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sweetmeats.—A Franklin Sugar Book of Recipes 
for making Candies and Bon Bons, Conserves, 
Cake Icings and Meringues, by Caroline B. 
King.—The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Delaware and Wharton Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Patents 
1,462,602. Chocolate Mixing and Melt- 
ing Machine. Otto A. Labus, Wis- 
consin Rapids, and Charles H. Peth, 
Wausau, Wis.; said Labus assignor 
to American Carbonic Machinery 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Filed June 30, 1921. Serial No. 
181,550. 16 Claims. (Cl. 257—84.) 
5. In a mixing machine, a plurality 
of spaced hollow sections of a water 
jacket, a shaft journaled centrally of 
said sections, paddles mounted on the 
shaft between said sections, inner cas- 
ings secured to and between consecu- 
tive sections of the water jacket, outer 
casings secured together and surround- 
ing the inner casing-to form with the 
inner casing and the sections of the 
water jacket a jacket common to the 
whole device, the inner casings and al- 
ternate sections of the jacket forming 
individual mixers. 








1,451,031. Confection-making appara- 
tus. Clifford B. Speck, Oakland, Cal. 


62,710. Candy Bouquet. Fay L. aVn 
Delinder, Chicago, Ill. Filed Oct. 
30, 1922. Serial No. 4,162. Term 
of patent 314 years. 

The ornamental design for a candy 
bouquet. 


1,468,535. Die for Making Porous 
Candies. William B. Laskey, Marble- 
head, Mass., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to The Chocolate Sponge 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. Filed Feb. 
3, 1921. Serial No. 442,052, 15 
Claims. (Cl. 107—14.) 

15. In a die for making porou- 

candies, extrusion means embodying a 

series of separated members adapted to 


cause the extrusion of a series of sep- 
arated streams of candy, the said 
streams being permitted to move freely 
beyond said die, the said streams being 
of such thickness and in such proxim- 
itv that they are free to expand later- 
ally and coalesce along portions thereof. 





1,468,563. Confection Cone Tray. 
Louis R. Girard, Fall River, Wis. 
Filed Aug. 4, 1922. Serial No. 579,- 
6645. 1 Claim. (Cl. 224—48.) 


A tray for the sanitary handling of 
confections of the class described con- 
sisting of a metallic plate provided 
with openings. therethrough, holders 
depending from the plate and snugly 
fitting said openings, lateral flanges at 
the upper edges of the holders resting 
on the plate about said openings, legs 
depending from the plate and depend- 
ing below the holders, a handle integral 
with and extending from the plate, re- 
inforcing flanges integral with the han- 
dle and secured against the under side 
thereof, each holder being open at both 
ends and adapted to receive a confec- 
tion of greater length than itself where- 
by the confection will extend above the 
plate for grasping. 





1,469,316. Candy-Making Machine. 
Willis N. Hartshorn, Racine, Wis.. 
assignor to Racine Confectioners’ 
Machinery Company, Racine, Wis.. 
a Corporation of Wisconsin. Filed 
Nov. 15, 1920. Serial No. 424013. 
8 Claims. (Cl. 107—281.) 











1. In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of means for 
depositing plastic material in separated 
masses, and an endless traveling me 
tallic belt having a polished receiving 
surface on which the depositor places 
the plastic material. 


Merrill Candy Company Increases 
Plant 

The Merrill Candy Company will 
double its equipment and greatly en- 
large its territory. This announcement 
was made following the return of A. P. 
Schewe, manager of the local company, 
from Mitchell, 8S. D., where he pur- 
chased the entire equipment of the 
Lorraine Chocolate Company. The ma- 
chinery included chocolate dipping, 
drop, mixing, melting, and depositing 
machines, also starch buck and all 
other necessary equipment. As soon as 
the knocked down machinery arrives 
it will be’set up in place in the local 
plant, room for which is now being 
made, 

The new equipment will increase the 
number of hands by about 30 per cent. 
With this new equipment, the company 
will be enabled to sell to the jobbing 
trade whereas heretofore it has found 
difficulty in supplying the many calls 
from retailers. The call from jobbers 
has increased very perceptibly of late, 
principally due to the fact that the 
reputation of the local firm for the 
making of fine candies has become very 
pronounced.—Herald, Merrill, Wis. 
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What’s Your Problem? 


(780) I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
and have recewed some very beneficial assistance. 

Have now entered in the candy and A. B. Gum busi- 
ness as well as manufacturing of jelly beans. 

Have had two candy men who were supposed lo know 
gum work from A to Z but have failed therefore I would 
like to ask you for a set of formulas that I could use 
in making a tender jelly bean and gum drop. 

I would also like to know (tf possible) the proper 
method of cooking (that is when to use a lot of Steam 
and when to cook slowly.) 

Thanking you for any information you may give. 1 
am, XXX. 

A. B. Gum Work and 

Jelly Beans 

HE term A. B. Gums is one of varying sig- 
nificance. Ordinarily it is applied to all 
gums in which starch supplies all or the 
major portion of the body. Thin Boiling Starch 
whether in powdered or crystal form is the 
proper kind to use and all formula and data here 
given are based on Douglas Thin Boiling Starch 
50 fluidity. Gum work is not difficult to make if 
it is not made so by useless and involved proc- 
esses. If the following working instructions cou- 
pled with a little applied commonsense, to offset 
peculiar factory conditions, are carefully fol- 

lowed good results should be secured. 

A. B.s can be made with any proportion of 
sugar and corn syrup up to 60/40 without the 
addition of cream of tartar: after that point 
the danger of too rapid graining is encountered. 
A higher percentage of sugar is possible but 
neither desirable nor necessary. The use of 
cream of tartar is not advised as it is too easy 
to over doctor the batch and produce sweaty 
goods. Some of the formulas given call for 
cream of tartar as it certainly does shorten the 
piece but extreme care should be employed in 
measuring it. 

Starch as described above should comprise 
from 10 to 12 per cent of the entire formula. 
It should be thoroughly mixed with water (cold) 
and one gallon of water is necessary to every 
pound of starch if clear goods are desired. 

All the ingredients should be put in the kettle 
at once and the stir and steam turned on. Cook 
with not more than 40 lbs. steam pressure and 
cook for not less than one hour and fifty min- 
utes. Two hours and a half is far better. 

Cook until the gum collects on the spatula 
and falls from it in large globules while the web 
which sustained these globules springs back as 
they. fall. 

Cast in starch (clean starch) and run in a 
dry room at 150 to 160°F. 

The dry room is one of the most important 
parts of the process as all free moisture must 
be removed during the drying or it will sweat 
out under the sugar coating later on. It is dif- 
ficult to give any set rule for determining when 
the drying is complete as it is largely a matter 
of experience and judgment. The writer in 


common with many gum cooks has always been 
in the habit of taking one drop out of the starch, 
breaking it in half and pressing the raw edge 
against the back of the hand. If the gum comes 
away clean it is ready to come out of starch but 
if any adheres to the hand more time should be 
given. 

More important than the degree of heat in 
the room is the dryness and agitation of the air. 
It makes no difference how high the temperature 
if the same air is left in contact with the drops 
it will in time become saturated with moisture 
and cease to dry anything exposed to it. Fans 
inside the dry room help until the point of sat- 
uration is reached, then no amount of simple 
agitation will or can make any difference. The 
air must be discharged from the room and fresh 
air substituted. Each dry room is a problem in 
itself and the subject has been studied and 
worked out to a point where it is a special class 
of engineering. (There is an opportunity for 


some company to specialize in this class of work 
which should prove very profitable.) 

The gums should be taken from the starch 
while still warm, carefully cleaned and at once 
sugar rolled. Some use a gum arabic solution 
to stick the sugar while still others use plain 


water. The writer prefers residue crystal syrup 
thinned with about 10 per cent of water. The 
thing of prime importance is to get the sugar 
thoroughly pressed on to the surface of each 
drop and this cannot be done unless the sugar 
is applied soon after the gums leave the starch 
and before the surface has had a chance to form 
aerust. Each piece must be thoroughly freed 
of starch, 

Cloudyness is due to too fast cooking, too lit- 
tle water or both. 

Sweating is due to improperly cooked starch, 
insufficient cooking or the presence of free acid. 
They will also sweat if taken from the dry room 
too soon. 

Flavor well. Add the oils mixed with either 
sugar or a small quantity of starch. If dropped 
in this form close to the stir they will go down 
in the batch and a maximum result will be 
obtained. If the oil is dumped on the surface 
of the boiling mass a large part is.boiled away 
and lost. If acid is to be added, and it should 
be avoided whenever possible, mix it with the 
flavor and allow it to mix through in that way. 
Never cook it in. 

For jelly bean and jelly egg centers cook 
small batches. They run through the depositor 
very slowly and if they are kept hot enough to 
flow the last end of a large batch will be very 
much harder than the first. 

Fortunately centers come back quite a bit 
after they are coated and can therefore be dryed 
more thoroughly than drops. Be sure there is 
enough starch in your formula to insure against 
the bottoms dropping in as these depressions 
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must: be filled and the coating generally costs 
more than the center. 


Formulas for A. B. Gum Drops 


500 Ibs. Corn Syrup 438° Be. 
74 lbs. Thin Boiling Starch. 


100 Ibs. Sugar or 125 |b. residue crystal 
syrup. 

350 Ibs. Corn Syrup 43° Be. 

52 Ibs. Thin Boiling Starch. 

52 Ibs. Sugar or 65 lbs. crystal syrup. 

120 Ibs. Corn Syrup 43°. 

18 lbs. Thin Boiling Starch. 

\% |b. | Cream Tartar. 


205 Ibs.. Sugar. 

160 Ibs.. Corn Syrup 43°. 

40 Ibs. Thin Boiling Starch. 
114 lbs. Cream Tartar. 


Formulas for Bean or Egg Centers 
450 Ibs. Corn Syrup 43°. 
61 Ibs. Thin Boiling Starch. 


65 tbs. Sugar. 

387 Ibs. Corn Syrup 43°. 

48-Ibs. Thin Boiling Starch. 

34 lb. Cream Tartar. 

Starch is somewhat variable so watch each 
new lot and be sure it is suitable to the formula. 
If the bottoms drop in or the gums have too 
light a body increase the amount. 


How to Use the Department of Commerce 

(Continued ‘from page 43) 
every section of the world where pumps might possibly 
be sold. With their assistance a questionnaire was pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Implements Division and for- 
warded to consular officers and representatives of the 
Department of Commerce throughout the world. Their 
replies have been incorporated in 30 special circulars 
which give a complete and workable survey of the 
foreign markets for pumps. At a recent trade conven- 
tion in Chicago the representatives of the pump manu- 
facturers expressed great satisfaction with the replies 
they had received, and cited orders which had been 
hooked as a result. 

A constructive trade-promotion service, such as this, 
has two valuable merits. It encourages the American 
manufacturer to broaden his commercial horizon and 
make far-sighted plans for the disposition of his output. 
This will eventually give the country a well-balanced, 
substantial trade position with firmly rooted bases in 
every market on earth. Secondly, it is very apt to lead 
directly to immediate orders, and as one exporter ex- 
pressed it, “makes the manufacturers’ tax installments 
pay profits.” 





Have You Tested 
this New Way 


to Save 


Chocolate 
? | 








OW many hundred pounds of chocolate 

do you lose each week because the | 
temperature of the chocolate in your enrob- 
ers gets too cold and the coatings go on the 
centers heavier than needed? 
lf you know how much chocolate you now 
use to coat a ton of chocolate drops for 
example, you can know definitely how much 
you are losing, by comparing your present 
figures with the smaller amount of choc 
olate you will use by equipping your En- 
rober with Powers Temperature Control. 
It accurately maintains the chocolate in En 
robers at a steady, uniform temperature 
which never varies more than ‘one degree 
above or below the temperature you set it 
for. It is easily installed. 


It Costs You Nothing to 
Test it for 30 Days 


Get first-hand evidence of what Powers 
Temperature Control will save you. <A 
month’s FREE TRIAL will prove that it 
saves enrober man’s time for more impor- | 
tant work than adjusting steam and cold 
water valves to get chocolate at proper 
temperature. It eliminates “re - runs” 
caused by goods being off-color; and the 
chocolate it saves will pay for its cost sev 
eral times a year, 





May we send you further 
information and prices? 





Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


NEWYORK BOSTON TORONTO 


31 other offices. Your Telephone Directory wili tell! you] if 
, one isin your city. 





S008) 
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COUPON 


Gentlemen: Let me have, without obligation, fur 
ther information and prices of Powers Tempera 
ture Control for Chocolate Enrobers. 
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By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon,throughrainand storm,  }! 
your goods travel a long, hard ww 
way from your factory to the 
retail store. 










No matter how often good wood boxes are 
loaded and unloaded, handled with hooks, 
piled under heavy freight, dropped from car 
to platform and from truck to the ground, 
they guard your goods from damage. 












Good wood boxes can always be opened for 





hin inspection or repacking by jobber or whole- 
Pac g saler. It takes only hammer and nails to 
P. ays make them ready for duty again. They cerry 


your product safely to the journey's end. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES : 
844 RUSH ST., CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND: 1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Trim It With Ribbons” 


WHITE & CAMPBELL’S 
Pure Dye Satin 


Pattern 240 has stood the test 
and made good with every box 
or candy manufecturer who 
has used it. 


Made in widths 2-3-5-7-9-12-16 
and all the colors necessary to 
put the ‘‘final touch’’ to your 
package. 


Let us serve you at any time. 


WHITE & CAMPBELL 


387 4th Avenue I 
New York City 
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WADLEIGH’S COAL MANUAL 


A valuable book 
for purchasing 
agents and plant 
engineers on the 
purchase and 
use of coal. 


Cloth $2.50 
Leather $3.50 


184 pages 


For sale by 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago 





men 

















~~ 


OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan | 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 





For Sale by 


| The Manufacturing Confectioner | 











30 North » La Salle = St, Chicago 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Sta Thin Boiling Starches 
Moulding Starches 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


88 Broad Street 26 Church Street 
Boston, Mass. New York City 
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The Inevitable 
Choiee 
Once tried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. MILWAUKEE WIS. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 












Better Bars Build Better Business! 


The consumer is the final judge as to whether 
your bars suit him better than other makes. 















Perfect protection 
for perishable 
The most important factor in causing him to products 


think so,—in making your bar a repeater,—is the 
freshness of vour candy when he removes the 
wrapper. 


Distinctive dress 
for all products 





Conley Foil will keep your candy fresh. 





Ask us for prices on printed foil wrappers cut 
to size, or on spools for use on automatic wrap- 
ping machines. 

Also ask us to suggest, without obligation, im- 
provements in your present wrapper designs, or 
to submit sketches for new bars you intend to CA 


market. 



















A Wer @orel(ava mere @ereniessteny 


541 West 25°" Street ~ New YorkCity 
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Metal Baskets With Beautiful Christmas Decorations 
Capacity About One Pound of Candy 





a 














6-lb. packages per color. 60c per pound. 


Pure Algnioum Foil 

In silver and 9 colors. 

pe! soft and pliable 

Cut to any size without charge or waste. 
King Tut Foil Bonbon Cups 
King Tut Foil Cornets 

Try a box of 1,000 each, at $5.00 per box. 
King Tut Aluminum Foil 

All in wonderful, rich designs. 


454 Broome Street 





90 60 90¢ B0c 90¢ each 
Try a small lot today. 
SILK WOOL 
The silk-like packing material for boxes and baskets. Wonderful for dressing windows. Colors: Red, Green and Pink, Put up in 


DECORATED PARCHMYN 
Excellent Wrappers for your boxes. In beautiful designs. 


KARL PAULI CORPORATION ¢ ° 


Gold Tinsel Cord, 1 and 2 ply. 
Gold Tinsel Ribbon, \%”, %4", %”" and %&” wide. 
Chocolate Doping Pape 
Honey Comb Division "Peper. 
Wattolyn. 
Cotton Paper. 
ney Tissue Paper. 
Velour Paper, for sample cards. 
Gold Paper borders. 


New York City 








A Postal 
Will Bring 
You One 
FREE 


KAPAK 


A Better Candy Pail 


—Pilfer Proof 
—Attractive 
—Moisture Proof 

—Dust Proof 

Preferred By Dealers 


Yet Costs Less Than 
$3.00 Per Dozen 


The Edgerton Manufacturing Co. 
Plymouth pee neray Indiana 





BAMBOO 


a modish Oriental 
Hampden Box Paper 
for Candy Boxes 


EAUTIFUL indeed are the new Bamboo 

Box Papers, with bamboo leaves and 
blossoms as well as the familiar stems, 
and a charming blend of rich Oriental 
colors and tints. Use it for your most 
desirable confections—you know how 

















Hampden Papers Proclaim the Perfect Product 


Have you seen our other new and distinctive pa- 
pers—Alabastrine, Lotus, Papyrus Damask, Lotus 
Brocade, and our Holly Box Paper for the Christ- 
mas candy trade? The colors are exquisite. 


Mail the Coupon below to 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


AMOMHUNAMOVILL AH HUONG le 


Dear Sirs: You may send us without charge or obligation the folder showing 
the new Bamsoo Box Papers and others for Candy Boxes. 


Name_____ : = ni a 
Address _ — ‘ * City a 
1 dioid J 


To Hampden Glased Paper & Card Co.., ~ Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Answer 


Within a comparatively short 
space of time, many leading 
candy manufacturers have 
adopted 


“HOLDFORM” 


MOULDING STARCH 


Why? 
Because “HOLDFORM” 


—requires no “curing” or 
“cc . ”? . 
aging, but gives perfect 
results when used new. 


—does not crack, crumble, 
or adhere to the candy 
center. 


—does not dust. 


—holds its form. 


Write for sample. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., » 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


STEIN-HALL MFG. CO. 


2841 SO. ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
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cCALS@ V ANILLIN-Monsanto is packed in suitable 
Sy containers (1 0%. to ZOO 0%5.)in a room flood- 
eMansanto? 
RRO 


ed with light and separated by an all-glass 
ST Logs. US. A pure, uncontaminated product results. 


Vanillin~-Monsanto 
An Fconomical Flavor 


One ounce of VANILLIN-Monsanto is the 
equivalent of two and one-half pounds of 
vanilla beans in flavoring strength. This 
remarkable efficiency, plus a rigidly en- 
forced standardization which permits re- 
liable helpers to do the work of highly 
trained specialists results in remarkable 
economies. Its relatively free solubility in 
low-proof alcohol and glycerine water 
mixtures at between 81° and 82°C. is 
another economical feature 


_ Send for Booklet 


We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet on the history 
of VANILLIN—its intro- 
duction, adoption and re- 
markable popularity as a 
flavor. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, write for it 
today. 


VANILLIN-Monsanto, the Pure White Vanillin, 


Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louvis.USA. 





New York 


Se on a a a a ee Oe —— SL LLL 
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BERNESE 


The Finest Coating 
in the World 


It looks, tastes and has an 
aroma like the finest Swiss 
chocolate, but is made at our 
mills at Lititz, Pa., of an 
exclusive blend of superior 
quality beans, milled to per- 
fect smoothness. 


No other coating you can buy will 
give to your confections the dis- 
tinctive appearance, the rich lus- 
cious chocolate flavor imparted 
by Ideal Bernese. It contains no 
vanilla. It is absolutely the purest 
chocolate coating made. 


We want you to form your own 
unbiased judgment of Ideal Ber- 
nese. Write us today for free 
samples, which we shall be glad to 
have you put to every possible 
test for quality, appearance, 
flavor, dipping consistency, 
stroke, velvety smoothness and 
glossy finish. 


IDEAL COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO. 


Manufacturers of Finest Coatings and Cocoas 
39 Park Place, New York 
Mills: Lititz, Pa. 


Cam bridge Office 
798 Main St. 


Chicago Office 
1005 W. Harrison St. 





\Y 
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Crystal Gelatine 1s 
Marshmallow Insurance 


May we send you enough 
for a trial batch? 


CRYSTAL 
GELATINE CO. 


121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Stores 


New York 
14 Ferry Street 


Philadelphia 
418 Arch Street 


Chicago 
3630 Iron Street 


St. Louis 
408 Elm Street 


San Francisco 
Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 
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Over and 
Over Again 


PETER COATINGS are 
constantly winning out in 
tests of the most severe and 
critical character. They are 
selected as offering greatest 
value for the price charged. 




















Since the products of many 
manufacturing confectioners 
have gained individuality 
and distinction by the use 
of Peter’s beautifully made 
chocolate we believe you 
will find it well worthwhile 
to investigate thoughtfully 


| 
| 


HE pride which Swift & 

Company takes in the 
quality of every product bear- 
ing its name is a perfect guar- 
antee of the quality of Swift 
gelatin. 


Write us for further information. 


Swift & Company 
Chicago 
Makers of 

Swift’s Edible Gelatine 



























this important line. It is 





made in our American fac- 
tory with the care and 
thoroughness used by the 
founder, Daniel Peter, in the 
original plant in Vevey, 
Switzerland. 





Samples, prices and con- 
structive suggestions will be 
sent you upon receipt of 
your inquiry. 


Peter Cailler Kohler 


Swiss Chocolates Co. 

Incorporated 

131 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Peter, Cailler and Nestlé Chocolate Prod- 
ucts Are Manufactured at 











Fulton, New York, U.S.A. Orbe, Switzerland 
Pontarlier, France Broc, Switzerland 





























Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter 





EMIL PICK 
Broker 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Telephone Bowling Green 1750-51 














, 1923 
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A Real ‘“Find’— 


for BAR GOODS Especially 


HINK what you can accom- 
plish with a highly economical 
concentrate that produces the 
exact flavor of black walnuts 
whether used with nut meats or 
tion in EVERY type 


alone! 
of candy, including F & J 


jalies:  “™ BLACK WALNUT 
CXC 


is positively guaranteed to satisfy 

aa.” a YOU in every respect because 

it makes possibile the finest flavor 

Lemon and Limes quality at satisfactory low cost. 
Combined , . 


CXC 
CHERRYTONE 


for Flavor Perfec- 


(Imitation) 


Order a trial gallon at 
our risk—today—make 
the most of this season's 
possibilities. 


FOOTE & JENKS 


Expert Flapor Speciniists 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

















Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners 


WHITTEN’S 
GELATINES 


are standard 
— Established 1879 — 


Strength, purity and uniformity 
guaranteed 


Maaufactured by 


J. 0. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Bldg. 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 























‘“..and they increase 
the salability of 
your goods” 



















HOSE who buy your goods 
see them before they taste 

them—before they buy them. 
Its appearance is a factor in the 
sale. The right color—the color 
that suggests the flavor,— will 
improve the appearance and in 
crease the salability of your goods. 


“National” will supply the right 
color for your goods. The primary 
colors and the blends of “National” 
Food Colors will meet all of your 
color requirements. 

The purity of each color and blend 
is certified in accordance with gov 
ernment regulations. Use “Na 
tional” Certified Food Colors. 


Certified Food Color Division 
National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Charlotte San Francisco 


“NATIONAL” 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 
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Be Prepared For Increased Business This Season ! 


Order your Hardener for Chocolate Coatings now. 
Mr. Manufacturer take notice and insist upon Haehnlen’s 


NO OTHER WILL DO 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 


IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 


Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 
Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 
Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 
Your chocolates will retain their color when the weather is humid and warm. 
Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned” and 


tested, thus eliminating any possibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused 
by the use of inferior and unfinished products and raw materials. 





Further Information and Quotations en Request. 


Sole Distributors for U. S., Canada 
and Europe: 


HAUG & CO., Inc., 
295 Broadway New York City 


Manufactured by 
L. S. HAEHNLEN 
3817 Wyoming St. St. Louis, Mo. 





TRADE MARK 


Out lasts them all” 

















~ om 


VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 








The ORIGINATORS 
of 


CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 














STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


fA Chocolate Factory THE SAME AS ALWAYS 
devoted to the | 


manufacture of High 











| 
Grade Chocolate Coat- | Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS | 
ings, Liquors, Cocoas and | by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 
Cocoa Butter. | —_ ding meng si 


Samples and Prices sent on request 











FORTUNE PRODUCTS CO. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 








Corrizo Extract Co. 
211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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: The Wrapper helps to make the “Pop” : 
mean Popular. 
Nashua Wrappers are applied easily, 
ae | stay on in handling, but come off easily 
or | at the right time. They are just right 
BS | in color, finish and printing to make 
j | your product look well, sell well, and 
| repeat. 
| Send now for testing samples of Nashua 
Wrappers. 
| x If you have a wrapping problem, let x 
" () us help you solve it. /s 








NASHUA 


GUMMED & COATED 
PAPER COMPANY 


WAX PAPER MILLS 


NASHUA —- N.H. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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im QUALITY 


NASHUA 


Paper with a Purpose 


NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 
NASHUA, N.H. 


Candy Wrappers nic. anne 


Ohio Canada 


Bread Wrappers wir teen 


Nashua, N. H. 
Conway Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Waxed Papers for all Purposes ttbrnaway, ow Yor Cy 


21 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





Drexel Bidg-, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Box Coverings 133 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gummed Tape ma 


56 Yonge St., Arcade, Toronto 
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You can scare ’em away, too! 


ILK SUPPLY has always been a temperamental wnuite 
elephant to the candy manufacturer. But nowadays more 
and more candy makers are getting around the problem by using 
MERRELL-SOULE 
POWDERED Skimmed Milk 
POWDERED Whole Milk 
POWDERED Creams (up to 72% butterfat) 


They find Merrell-Soule Powdered Milks and Creams easy to 
order, easy to store and far more economical to use than liquid 
milk or cream. 


If you want a better profit, more uniform quality and yield— 
write for booklet today. 


MERRELL-SOULB COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Vanilla Flavors : 


Our Vaniuia products conform to the sugges- USE ny BRAND 


tions of practical candy men whose flavor needs 
we have supplied for many years. 


Because of our long experience, we can take 
care of your Vanilla Flavor problems from 


“Quality Products” down to “Penny Goods.” QUALITY 
TRUE VANILLA EXTRACTS BEYOND QUESTION 


Made from finest grades of prime selected beans. 


STANDARD STRENGTH 
DOUBLE STANDARD STRENGTH 
COMPOUNDS AND CONCENTRATES 


$6.00 per gallon up. 


VANILLA FLAVORS IMITATION 


Scientific blends of Vanillin, Coumarin, etc. 
FLAVORS 
CONCENTRATES 
COMPOUNDS : 
$3.00 per gallon up. : ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


Sold in any quantity from pints to barrels. : MANUFACTURERS 


_ Write for samples and quotations. State qual- , 40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
ity you require. 





, NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
A { F e B . 175 South Street 94 Board of Trade 400 So. Broadway 
ex. ries & ro. > PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
312-314-316 E. Second St Cincinnati. Ohio . 708 South Delaware Ave. Second and Brannan Streets 
-314- $ 7” ‘ 7 
Established 70 Years 
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Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


Produced and blended especially for the 
Ice Cream and Candy Industry. 





















Our Goods have made good by the good way 
they are made 





Grades for every class of work. 


Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 
Canadian Oeics Stevet, MONTREAL NEW YORK CITY 





























ESPECIALLY ah 
For The Candy Trade! Marcone & Company, Inc. 


98 Front St., New York City 
BROKERS IN 


Cocoa Beans 
and 
Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


YES, WE HAVE 


double molds for making hollow chocolate 


BANANAS 



































CONFECTIONERS’ 


Corn Syrup, Thin Boiling $1.75 each 


and Moulding Starches. Send for our No. 3 catalog illustratin 
other designs of metal chocolate molds 


American Maize-Products Co. we manufacture. 
41 East 42nd St. 111 W. Monroe St. EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


New York Chicago 34-44 Hubert Street New York City 
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M. & H. Gelatine 


has proven a success in candy making since 
the art was first discovered. 
There is an M. & H. Gelatine for every 
possible use in successful candy making. 
We will be glad to consult with you on 
the properties of Gelatine and its various 
uses in confectionery. 


Since 1868 





Johnstown Factory 


Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Co. 








2, a 








222 FRONT STREET 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 


and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
¥ fectioners’ Use 





Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend largely upon the 
coatings. 








REG. U. S&S. PAT, OFF, 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
57 Maghest_ Awards at the Expositions of 


urope and America 
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UNEXCELLED for 
COOKING QUALITIES 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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GUM TRAGACANTH | 
VANILLA BEANS 
| GUM ARABIC THURSTON & BRAIDICH | 


























HE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 











| 
IMPORTERS ode taal IMPORTERS 
COCOA | 
BUTTER | if GUM 
EGG | ARABIC 
ALBUMEN CEYLON 
GLACE % COCOANUT 
FRUITS CANNED 
pcx. i FRUITS 
Sein i JAPANESE 
SUGAR GELATINE 


Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATUNE 1 is manufactured 


T. M. Ducheé and Sons 


LONDO 

BUENOS AYRES Los anceLes 376°378 Greenwich Street “Vivoxe . 

CAG POINT BRULE 
GRIMBERGHEN ; BELGIUM 


MA NCHESTER cH 
PARIS CLEVELAND NEW YORK AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 
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Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 
Cocoa Beans Cocoa Butter 


New York City 














82-92 Beaver Street 
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Ol itererelesbas Coatings and Cocoas 


197 Portland St { Boston Mass. 
j RCE 


























Dip! 


and dip again on 


Everware 
Dipping Paper 


(Plain or Embossed) 
HIGH FINISH DURABLE 
Suitable for Enrober Work 


One set of samples will convince you 


McLaurin-Jones Company 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Mills Branch Offices 
Brookfield, Mass. New York, 150 Nassau St. 
Newark, N. J. Chicago, 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 
Ware, Mass. Cincinnati, 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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New Federal itunes Sue Pcie Products | 
are in effect NOW | 


Do your products comply with the changed specifications ? 


An Analysis Will Tell 
SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


113 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Help Wanted, Situati 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 


Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


ted. Sal 


Ww. ’ 
Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 











RATES: 25c per line; $1.00 minimum. Forms close on first of month. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE. 








FOR SALE—RACINE CHOCOLATE 

coating machine, warming table and 
thirty-one baskets. One Racine nougat 
cutter, new, never been used. Will sac- 
rifice for a quick cash sale. Merrill 
Candy Co., Merrill, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 7-FOOT MURKLAND 

revolving packing table, motor and all 
necessary fittings. Good as new; a money 
maker for a manufacturer of moderate 
priced packaged chocolates. Cost $400. 
What do you offer? Address Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St., corner 11th Ave., New 
York City. 








FOR SALE— ATTRACTIVE PRICES— 

National Equipment Enrobers; Kihl- 
gren Stringers; D. C. and A. C. Motor 
Drives for Enrober; Bottoming Attach- 
ments; Automatic Shaker-Feeders; Greer 
Packing and Cooling Systems; Schrafft 
Cooling System; Walters and Champion 
Basket Dipping Machines with Baskets; 
150 to 300 Ibs. Springfield and Carey 
Chocolate Melters; Springfield Moguls; 
Racine Depositor; Mogul Pumps, 12 to 
24 outlets; Double 40 Jelly Bean Pump 
for Steel Mogul; Power and Hand Print- 
ers; Springfield E. B. Cream Remelting 
Kettles, 50 gallon; Springfield and Sav- 
age Marshmallow Beaters; Nougat and 
Caramel Cutters; Automatic Sucker Ma- 
chines, various sizes of rollers; Contin- 
uous Buttercup Cutters: Mills Jap Cut- 
ters. 10 and 15-inch; Sizing Machines; 
Power Drop Frames with various sizes 
of rollers; Mills Ball Machines; Werner 
Syrup Cooler and Cream Beater, 800 Ibs.; 
Clad Copper Cream Beater, 5-foot; Ball 
Cream Beater, 5 foot; Croll Cream Beat- 
er, 5-foot; Day Dough Beaters, 20 and 40- 
gallon; Burkhard and Kopperman 38-inch 
Revolving Pans with and without steam 
coils; Brach Machines and Conveyors; 
Burkhard 40, 60 and 80-gallon Copper 
Mixing Kettles, tilting with draw-offs; 20 
to 80-gallon Jacketed Cooking Kettles; 
1,000-lb. Vacuum Cooker with Pump: 
Lambert Peanut Blancher; Lambert, 
Burns and Emerick Two and Three Bag 
Peanut Roasters; Power Fruit and Nut 
Grinders; Cocoanut Graters; York Batch 
Roller, 8-foot; Mills Batch Spinner, 5- 
foot; Racine Cup Separator; Savage 
Open Fire Mixer with Stove; Mills Al- 
mond Paste Grinders; Heilman Cocoa- 
nut Bon Bon Machine; Baker Continuous 
Cooker; “Model U” Bar Wrapping Ma- 
chine; Saxmayer Box Tying Machines: 
Steel Cooling Slabs, 4 ft. by 5 ft. and 3 
ft. by 8 ft.; Marble Slabs; Improved Ap- 
pliance Stoves, 18-inch and 23-inch: Pul- 
leys, Hangers, Belting and Shafting. We 
rebuild all machines equal to new. 
Union Confectionery Co., Inc., Office 104 
First St.. New York City. Showroom 29 











W. Houston St., New York City 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE 


1 Springfield Melangeur, 72-in. 

1 Lehmann Melangeur, 60-in. 

1 5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x40-in., Spring 
field. 

1 5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x32-in., Paul 
Franke & Co. 

2 Lehmann Cocoa Butterpresses, 4 Pots. 

1 Carey Cocoa Butterpress. 

1 Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer No. 98. 

1 Bausman Disc Refiner for Coating. 

4 Springfield Melting Kettles, 2000 and 


300 Ibs. 

Springfield Triple Mills, 36, 27 and 24- 
in. 

Springfield Twin Mills, 36 and 32-in. 

Springfield Chasers, 40 and 50-in. 

Springfield 3, 4 and 5-roll Granite Re- 
finers. 

11 Enrobers with Bottoming Attachment. 

Wood Moguls. 

Racine Depositor. 

Springfield Depositor for Chocolate. 

Baker Steam Sugar Cooker. 

Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 

Werner Cream Beater. 

Simplex Plastic Presses. 

Rotary Plastic Press with 6 Sets Dies, 
Swiss Make, Kuestner Freres. 

Ball Beaters. 

Racine Sizer for Caramel and Nougat. 

40, 50 and 60-gal. Double-Jacketed Cop- 
per Kettles. 

Buttercup Cutters, Mills & Bracht; Ra- 
cine Sucker Machines, Kiss Wrap- 
ping Machines, Cutters for Nougat 
and Caramels, Open-Fire Kettles, etc. 

All machinery guaranteed to be in good 

operating condition. 

Candy & Chocolate Equipment Co., Inc. 

452 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 
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FOR SALE—GALVANIZED STEEL 

drums, Anchor Brand, 16 and 18 gauge; 
practically new; 30- to 55-gallon capacity. 
Desirable for storing and shipping syrups. 
Maple Producers Co-operative Assn., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—RACINE CREAM BEATER, 

Model 71, size 2, 60 inch, water jacket. 
Never used. Maple Producers Co-opera- 
tive Assn., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—A RACINE DEPOSITOR, 

has not been operated for the past two 
years but is in good condition; surplus 
equipment. You might purchase this at 
a bargain. Address T319, % Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. 





FOR SALE—SPRINGFIELD STARCH 
Cleaner, in good working condition. 

Price right. F. O. B. Burlington, Iowa. 

Clinton-Copeland Company. 





FOR SALE 


1 15-h.p. General Electric Motor, Direct- 
Current Shunt-Wound Motor, type E. 
C., Class 4, No. 2536, Form B, Amp. 
25, Volts 500; 15-h.p. Spec. No. 8067. 
Speed 1200, with starting rheostat. 

1 Elevator Operator Controller, bought 
from Moline Elevator Company, Mo- 
line, Ill.; 7%-h.p., 500 Volts, Direct- 
Current No. 11. 

1 7%-h.p. Direct-Current, Compound. 
Wound Elevator Motor for single-belt 
machine. Made by the Northern 
Electric Company, Madison, Wis. 
Volts 500, Amp. 13, Speed 540. Made 
special for Moline Elevator Company. 

2 Power Starch Printers, made by the Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, 
Mass. $90.00. 

Chase Candy Company, 102 South 2nd 

St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE—LAMBERT PEANUT PICK- 

ing and stoning machine. Like new. 
Price very reasonable. Binghamton 
Candy Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—ONE 7-FOOT MURKLAND 

Revolving Packing Table, motor and 
all necessary fittings, as good as new: 
a money maker for a moderate priced 
chocolate packaged goods manufacturer. 
Cost $400; will sell for $250 F. O. B. New 
York City. Address all queries to Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St., corner 11th Ave., New 
York City. 








MACHINERY WANTED. 


WANTED—500-LB CHOCOLATE MELT- 

ing kettle, marshmallow beater, hand 
printer and 50- or 60-gallon mixing kettle. 
Must be in good condition. Allen & An- 
drews, Corning, N. Y. 











WANTED—STANDARD ENROBER IN 
Al shape. Will pay spot cash, and must 

be guaranteed. Also No. 3 Racine starch 

buck. Merrill Candy Co., Merrill, Wis. 





FOR SALE—1 Savage after-dinner 
mint machine with fifty ft. conveyor; 1 
Hohberg Waffle and Pillow hard candy 
machine, with two sets of chains and 
fifty ft. conveyor; 1 80-gallon iron kettle 
peanut salter with steam coils, including 
two baskets; 1 20-inch power sizer; 2 
Herald furnaces, complete with blower: 
1 Racine marshmallow barrel heater; 1 
six-ton Brunswick ice machine, complete 
with condensor and coils. Above ma- 
chinery is in good working order. Will 
sacrifice for immediate cash sale. The 
Max Glick Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





REX CREAM CENTER MAKER, 50-LB. 


capacity, complete, in good order. Nou- 
gat Beater. P. O. Box 95, Station C., 
Montreal. 
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CLASSIF IED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, 


Situations Wanted, Salesmen yy 
Wanted 


and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 


Machinery and Equipment 








RATES: 


25c per line; $1.00 minimum Forms close on first of month. 





HELP WANTED. 


WANTED— i FIRST- CLASS WORKING 

foreman for hard goods department by 
one of the large manufacturers in the 
middle west. Address T320, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — FORELADY FOR CHOCO- 

late department. One who is capable 
of handling help, teach dipping and su- 
pervise packing fancy packages. State 
salary and furnish references. Address 
T322, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHOCOLATE 

enrober man; one who understands tem- 
pering chocolate and can handle five en- 
robers. State salary wanted and furnish 
references. Address T323, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 





WANTED — FIRST-CLASS FOREMAN 

for hard goods department. Must un- 
derstand his business and be able to han- 
dle help. State wages wanted and send 
references. Address T324, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS PAN MAN. 

One who can handle help and take 
charge of department. State wages 
wanted and furnish references. Address 
T325, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 
WANTED—COMPETEN EXPE- 

rienced forewoman to sidan charge 
of packing department. Gorton Choco- 
late Co., Corning. 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
someone to secure the services of a 
young man who is proving his ability as 
an executive and buyer for a large candy 
corporation and desires to make a new 
connection. Thoroughly familiar with 
sources of supply, stores-keeping and de- 
tails necessary. Address U326, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


POSITION WANTED BY FOREMAN IN 

an enrober department; 7 years’ expe- 
rience; can handle five enrobers and also 
do own repairing. Would like a position 
in New York. John D. Andrade, 216 E. 
118th St., New York City. 


PLANT MANAGER AVAILABLE— A 

thoroughly practical and experienced 
factory superintendent who has attained 
a high degree of competency by working 
his way through every department of the 
candy factory from the kettles up. He 
has studied the chemistry of candy mak- 
ing and has made a number of original 
researches. He has been employed with 
some of the foremost manufacturing con- 
fectioners in Europe and America. He 
has the background and ability to satis- 
factorily handle the production end of 
any up-to-date confectionery plant. The 
opportunity to connect with the right 
kind of an organization more important 
than compensation. Address T321, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FACTORY 

owners, kindly take notice. A superin- 
tendent of one of the largest chocolate 
houses producing bulk and package goods 
wishes to locate in southern California. 

This is your opportunity to obtain the 
services of a man of proven ability, cap- 
able in every respect. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

1. Can make anything out of candy. 

2. A student of our best production en- 
gineers. 

3. Expert on gums and hard candy. 

4. Can produce Jordan almonds at a 
lower labor cost than any house. 

If you have no factory, let me build one 
for you. 

Address Supt., B210, % The Manufac- 
—- Confectioner. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SAL E AND “RENT | —- - FLOOR 

space, 100x50, to let; completely 
equipped for manufacture of high-class 
gum goods, including two large drying 
rooms; Mogul, steam jacketed copper 
kettles, 10 to 250 gallons (stirring and 
open); starch, starchboards, steaming 
trays and all other utensils pertaining to 
manufacturing (capacity 15,000 pounds 
weekly). Will make an interesting prop- 
osition on easy terms to right party for 
purchase of entire equipment and rent of 
space. E. C. Rich, Inc., 29 9th Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 





Do You Want to Buy Anything? 





A Superintendent? 


Do You Want to Sell Anything? 





A Foreman? 








wants what you have. 





The classified advertising columns of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER 1s the logical medium through which 
to reach the firm or individual who has what you want, or 
Send us your copy so that it will 
reach us not later than the first of the month and the 
advertisement will run in next month’s 


A Situation? 


sue. 
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The Allured Manufacturer’s Mediums Which Blanket the Manufacturing Branch 
of Confectionery Industry 


Published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The first and only publishing company in the world whose publications are directed exclusively to the 
manufacturing branch of the confectionery industry. 
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CENTRALLY DISTRIBUTED FROM THE WORLDS 
~ LARGEST GELATINE FACTORY OR OUR 
WAREHOUSES, 





UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH, PURITY, 
at the RIGHT PRICE. 


EXCELLENT GELATINE for 
MARSHMALLOWS. 


United States Gelatine Cn. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














A Prospectus of the Blue Book will be sent on request 


The first and only complete 
buyers, directory and Year Book 
for the Manufacturers of 
confectionery and chocolate 


A buyer’s information file condensed and arranged for every-day 
desk use. Blank memo sheets for the buyer’s personal no- 
tations inserted at each main classification division of the 
directory. 


All reputable manufacturers and importers of confectioners’ sup- 
plies and equipment listed in full—a complete directory con- 
taining a master index and cross index of every item of 
supply used in the manufacture, packaging and selling of 
confectionery with their respective sources of supply. 


An index to Trade Names which apply to confectioners’ supplies 
and equipment. 


A consolidated supply catalog containing in one volume the con- 
densed catalogs of the leading confectionery equipment and 
supply firms indexed geographically and alphabetically. 





‘Ths diane te 


The BLUE BOOK: 


“Can you tell us the names of manu- 
facturers of glass jars for packing hard 
candy?” 


“Kindly advise where we can purchase 
small prizes and novelties for penny 
goods.” 


“What are latest figures on the per capita 
consumption of confectionery in Untted 
States?—Of sugar?—Of chocolate?” 


“Can you give us a list of all associations 
of jobbing confectioners with names of their 
officers and addresses of the secretaries?” 


“Who manufactures the ‘Jacolucci’ Cream 
Beater? Also the ‘Rex’ Cream Center Ma- 
chine?” 


“What is ‘Veg-Jell’ and who makes it?” 


“Kindly advise where we can purchase 
glass jars for packing hard candies.” 


“Can you furnish us the names of reliable 
manufacturers of homogenizers?” 

“We intend shortly to start manufactur- 
ing marshmallow and hard candies, and 
will appreciate a list of the most up-to-date 
equipment and the manufacturers of same.” 


“We would like to have a list of all man- 
ufacturers of mixing machinery.” 

“Have you a list of analytical and re- 
search laboratories or consulting chemists 
who can handle confectioners’ problems on 
a service basis?” 


“Can you refer us to architects and engi- 
neers who have had experience in the lay- 
out, construction and installation of confec- 
tionery plants?” 

“We are newcomers in this territory and 
would like a list of confectionery supply 
manufacturers located in this zone.” (The 
Geographical Index will give this informa- 
tion.) 


“We would like to have the names of all 
manufacturers of wrapping and packaging 
machinery.” 


“Have you a complete list of paper box 
manufacturers who specialize on the candy 
trade? Also manufacturers of foil for 
wrapping bars?” 


“Kindly advise where we can purchase 
small prises and novelties for penny goods 
and special deals.” 

These are typical inquiries received 
through our publishing office and illustrate 
the need and field of usefulness of THE 
BLUE BOOK. 


Delivery in January, 1924 


In the meantime, our Directory Files are open to all. ‘‘What’s your problem ?”’ 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB. CO., 30N. Ls Salle St., Chicago 
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EXCELLENT GELATINE for. 
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United States Gelatine Co. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 
Milwaukes, Wis. 
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MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
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DIRECTORIA COMERCIAL POR LOS FABRICAS DE CHOCOLATE Y CONFITES 


AND. CONSOLIDATED 
CONFECTIONERY SUPPLY CATALOG 


A Complete Buyers’ Directory with Condensed Catalogs 
of Confectioner’s Machinery, Factory Equipment, 
Raw Materials, Packing Materials and Supplies 
of all Kinds for the Manufacturer of 

Confectionery and Chocolate. 


1924 





Copyrighted 1924, by Earl R. Allured 
‘ 


Published Annually by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 





The exact size of The Blue Book will be 75;x105¢ 
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